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World Education 


EDITOR’S PREFACE 


his is the seventh and last of the special 
issues featuring Phi Delta Kappa’s 50th 
Anniversary year. It surveys a sizeable por- 
tion of the world’s educational scene. For the 
concept and planning of the issue we are in- 
debted to the Commission on International Edu- 
cation as constituted during the biennium end- 
ing with the 25th Council. 

A major omission in this survey of international 
education is Africa. A conscientious attempt was 
made to include it but the size of that Continent, 
the variety of its people, the great distances in- 
volved, all combined to make it impossible. In- 
deed, a future issue devoted to African educa- 
tion only would fill a long standing need. There 


are, of course, numerous other omissions. Space 
alone would prevent use of descriptive mate- 
rial on every region or nation. 

This issue should be read in conjunction with 
the issues of June, 1954 and June, 1955. Together, 
the three numbers constitute an important con- 
tribution to the information and thinking of Phi 
Delta Kappans in a field of growing significance 
—international education. 

The Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Interna- 
tional Education for the 24th biennium consisted 
of Deans Cottrell, Dickey, Erickson, and Peter- 
sen; Professors Bossing, Bryant, Seagers, Leevy, 
and Mitchell; and Superintendent Derthick. Their 
positions and addresses are listed in full in the 
issue of June, 1955.—L. A. 


Trends in World Education 


By L. R. FERNIG and 


ticism a title such as the one this article 
bears. Social, economic, geographic, and po- 
litical differences between countries are at times 
0 great that it may be questioned how far one 
can speak of “world” conditions. Furthermore 
Kandel’s demonstration that it is only in relation 
to its cultural and historical environment that an 
education system can be fully understood, is as 
valid today as when his book! was published. 
This being said, however, and all allowances 
having been made for the differences which exist 
between national systems, there remains a broad 
foundation of similarity between the school sys- 
tems of the world. To take two examples, the 
idea of a graded school as an institution for edu- 
cating the young is now accepted universally 
even if it has not completely supplanted less for- 
mal methods of teaching or of initiating young 
people to adult life. Similarly, the state has as- 
sumed responsibility for providing education; the 


I WOULD BE natural to regard with some scep- 
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exact extent may still be a matter of controversy, 
but the principle is to be found in all school sys- 
tems. The very fact that we can speak of the 
“school systems” of the world implies a degree 
of resemblance that always outweighs individual 
differences. 

There is a sense too in which the examination of 
world educational conditions is not only a legiti- 
mate exercise but a necessary one. As in other 
fields of human endeavor, the development of 
education no longer can be fully explained with- 
in the strict limits of national or even continental 
frontiers. The policy maker in education has need 
of some frame of reference if he is to situate the 
school system he is concerned with and appreci- 
ate its outstanding features. Similarly the person 
working on a particular problem in education— 
as teacher, student, or administrator—has need 
to refer to the experience of others, removed in 
time and space. This broadening of interest may 
not extend to the entire world, but it does imply 
the effort to include all parts of the world. 

The branch of educational science concerned 
with the relationship between systems of educa- 


1 Comparative Education. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1953. 
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tion, and therefore directed towards an under- 
standing of world conditions, is comparative edu- 
cation. This study too frequently limits itself to 
considering restricted time sequences, geographi- 
cal areas, political groupings or aspects of the 
educational process. These are elements, impor- 
tant but not sufficient. At other times, compara- 
tive education limits itself to describing present 
practices and to finding the historical reasons for 
them; again useful, but not enough. What is miss- 
ing so far is the development of comparative edu- 
cation to the point where it produces generaliza- 
tions and has a certain predictive value. 

Some examples may illustrate what is meant. 
The present British experiment with comprehen- 
sive secondary schools clearly owes much to 
American experience. In the same way the recent 
Swedish reforms in the provisions for secondary 
schooling are in part inspired by the British ap- 
plication of their 1944 Act. This transfer of edu- 
cational ideas and practices is no new thing. The 
British and French have taken their experience 
around the world. Catherine the Great trans- 
planted in toto the Austro-Hungarian system to 
Russia and the ideas of Pestalozzi and Froebel 
have spread from their Swiss village around the 
world. The aspect that is new today is the speed 
with which these transfers take place, as the 
progress of technology blurs sharp national dif- 
ferences, and late-starting nations in the race turn 
to Europe and North America for guidance. 

What the comparative educationist might con- 
tribute to this process would be the ability to 
state with some precision the conditions in which 
reforms (such as the English and Swedish) are 
likely to be demanded; which forms these might 
take within the local conditions; how far educa- 
tional thought and practices can be transferred 
from one cultural setting to another and what 
modifications might be involved in the transfer. 
Perhaps too, if the tools could be refined enough, 
comparative educationists could match the pres- 
ent forecasts of demographic and economic de- 
velopment with forecasts of educational develop- 
ment. Finally we might expect them to enquire 
how far trends and reforms occurring in one 
country have a future importance for others. For 
example—and political considerations apart—to 
what extent is the present Soviet policy of gen- 
eralizing technological education at the second- 
ary level a presage of future curriculum develop- 
ment elsewhere? 

These tasks suggest that comparative educa- 
tion should in effect become the “meteorology” 
of education (a phrase, and indeed a concept, due 
to Dr. Pedro Rossello of Geneva). The present 
article naturally is no place for a debate on the 
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much argued topic—what is comparative educa- 
tion?—but the writers feel it necessary to record 
the view they hold, and to justify the possibility 
and necessity for discussing education in other 
than national terms. The more specialized arti- 
cles which follow examine in detail particular 
aspects of the education process and particular 
national and regional manifestations of it. As a 
setting for these we are concerned here to de- 
scribe world conditions and to examine the ele- 
ments which make such a description intelligent 
and useful. Two approaches are possible to this 
end: the historical, with an attempt to isolate 
broad trends; and the geographical-statistical, 
with an attempt to give some precisions to the 
former. Both will be used here, though it will be 
necessary to stress their limitations and particu- 
larly the lack of evidence which would permit 
their full use. 


WORLD TRENDS SINCE 1900 


The year 1900 is not so artificial a base to start 
from as may seem at first glance. That fact 
emerged in the recent (January 1956) issue of 
Put Detta Kappan which marked the golden 
anniversary of the fraternity. Education as we use 
the term today has little over a century of his- 
tory. It is true that, to take only two examples, 
there is a Danish compulsory school attendance 
law dating from 1739 and an American Ordi- 
nance of 1787 stating that “schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encouraged,” but 
the effective application of such legislation was 
accomplished only in the second half of the 19th 
century. While these two countries and some 
other “advanced” countries won their principal 
battles for universal and compulsory education in 
the 19th century, it is only in our own century 
that these terms have application in a world con- 
text and in parts of Asia and Africa only a be- 
ginning has yet been made. Even in the “ad- 
vanced” countries we can date from around the 
years 1890-1910 several now accepted features of 
the education process. It was in this period that 
Great Britain effectively abandoned the fee-pay- 
ing basis for school attendance (so that educa- 
tion became free and compulsory ) and finally re- 
solved the 19th century battle between state and 
church for control of schools (so that education 
became free, secular, and compulsory ). It was in 
1906 that Cattell and Thorndike published The 
Theory of Mental and Social Measurements, the 
effect of which was not only to force a re-think- 
ing of the basis of the school curriculum but to 
set in motion today’s systematic study of the edu- 
cation process. Finally, it was in 1895 that Dewey, 
following in the wake of the enthusiasm in the 
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United States for Herbart’s ideas on education, 
succeeded in forming the National Society for 
the Study of Education and in 1904 in the United 
Kingdom that Sir John Adams published Her- 
bartian Psychology Applied to Education which 
for many years was to remain an influential book. 

All these events have a background history in 
the 19th century but were germinal enough in 
their effect for us to take as the starting points of 
the main developments in 20th century educa- 
tion: 1) the democratization of education, the 
acceptance of the right of all to receive it; 2) the 
assumption of responsibility for the provision of 
education by the state; 3) the recognition of edu- 
cation as a proper field of study and a subject for 
scientific enquiry; 4) a concern over the ends 
education should pursue and serve and its rele- 
vant place in the social scale of values. 


Acceptance of the Right to Education 


An examination of the national entries in 
Unesco’s World Survey of Education (1955) will 
show that few of the 200 or so countries and ter- 
ritories of the world fail to recognize legally the 
universal right to education. The recognition 
exists either in articles of the constitutions or in 
special ordinances or acts of the legislature which 
in date of enactment cluster around the periods 
1870-1900 and post-1945. The wording of these 
texts, and to a more limited extent their purpose, 
vary from country to country depending partly 
on political factors (e.g., whether the country is 


_ federal or not) and partly on social ones (e.g., 


the relative role of private education). All in a 
sense are summed up in Article 26 (1) of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted 
on the 10th of December, 1948 by the General 


_ Assembly of the United Nations: 


Everyone has the right to education. Education 


' shall be free, at least in the elementary and funda- 


mental stages. Elementary education shall be com- 
pulsory. Technical and professional education shall 
be made generally available and higher education 
shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 


This democratization of education is, we well 
know, a radical departure from the beliefs and 
practices of earlier centuries, when education was 


» conceived to be something principally reserved 


for the “elite,” the potential leaders of societies. 
The change to a recognition that all, whatever 
their present station or potential role in society 


3 _may be, have a right to participate freely and 


ey 


| fully in the cultural, political, and economic life 


of societies and to do this requires an increasing 


' Mount of education, derives partly from the 


changes forced by technological advances and 
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the consequent need for a literate community, 
and partly from political and social ideas arising 
from the ferment of ideas let loose by the French 
and American revolutions. In those countries 
newly created as nation states or newly arrived 
on the world political map, it is also in part an 
expression of a newly felt nationalism. 

It would be misleading however to credit legis- 
lators alone with this phenomenon. In many, and 
perhaps most cases, legal enactments have fol- 
lowed on popular demand, which more often 
than not is the originator of educational reforms. 
Such demands are shown today, too, in the will- 
ingness of parents to keep their children longer 
and longer at school, even beyond the compul- 
sory age limit. These tendencies result from a ris- 
ing standard of living, an increase in employment 
opportunities and a natural desire to rise in the 
social scale. 

Whatever the origin or motives, this century 
has seen on a world scale an unequalled effort to 
reach all the people with education. Such efforts 
have been made principally by states themselves 
but are now complemented by international and 
bilateral efforts (e.g., through Unesco or the pro- 
gram of ICA in the United States ) aiming to pro- 
vide schooling for children and education for the 
adults who missed it. Similarly we see now the 
increasing money and efforts being expended by 
administering powers in their colonial territories 
to provide educational facilities in sharp contrast 
to 19th century neglect. All this amounts to a uni- 
versal recognition of the right to education, ex- 
pressed in legal enactments, and being carried 
rapidly now into practical realities. 


Acceptance of State Responsibility for Education 


To concede the right to education for all is one 
step, and a longer one than we sometimes think, 
but many legal expressions of it have remained 
on the statute book for generations without 
matching school systems. Who shall make the 
provisions? Who shall bear the costs? 

For long it was believed that these were the 
responsibility of the parents and the church. The 
state, on which we today place total or major re- 
sponsibility, appears first? to have gone into part- 
nership with the church after Luther, the first 
compulsory attendance law being passed in Wei- 
mar in 1617. In Prussia and in France in the 19th 
century state provision for education would ap- 
pear to have been mainly political and national 
in origin. The pressure from church authorities 
and the fear of political indoctrination in Great 
Britain restrained the stute from interfering for 





2 That is, excluding ancient civilizations. 
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much longer. But the critical comparisons with 
Continental practice made by such men as 
Mathew Arnold and, above all, the high and in- 
efficient cost of subsidizing competing private sys- 
tems added to the need for some supervision of 
the use being made of public funds, eventually 
led there, too, to the acceptance of the primary 
role of the state. By 1900 or so most Western 
countries had found some sort of compromise be- 
tween the historical place of private schools and 
the duty of the state to provide educational fa- 
cilities. 

During the 20th century the area of public re- 
sponsibility in the older school systems has stead- 
ily expanded. This is evident particularly at the 
secondary and vocational levels; indeed, the 
growth of pre-vocational and vocational educa- 
tion has been perhaps the most remarkable single 
trend in our century, and the relatively high cost 
of such schools is a further reason why they have 
been left so much to state initiative. However, 
one may find examples also of the state taking re- 
sponsibility for such a peripheral area as adult 
education, either by grants to private agencies or 
by more direct action. From time to time the orig- 
inal controversy of private versus public schools 
has recurred — as in France after 1945. But this 
does not hinge upon the role of the state so much 
as upon the argument that public funds should 
be given to private schools which apparently are 
performing a public function. 

Government structure varies greatly from coun- 
try to country, and to talk of public and state re- 
sponsibility for education is of course to general- 
ize on this point. The provision of funds and the 
exercise of supervision may take place at the level 
of the central authority or at an intermediate 
(provincial or state) level or at the local level. 
No simple way of classifying countries exists, al- 
though a polarity is sometimes set up between 
centralized states (France as an example) and 
decentralized states (such as the USA). Usually 
school administration is a complex of the several 
types of responsibility. Trends in the 20th cen- 
tury do not emerge clearly: in favor of one or the 
other of the two extreme expressions. However, 
it does seem as if the primary role allotted to 
public education and the mounting cost of school- 
ing have led to a certain concentration of effort. 
This may be seen in the move towards larger ad- 
ministrative units in decentralized systems, the 
consolidation of schools in rural areas, and the 
demand for greater financial support from the 
central authority. 

The 20th century assumption of public respon- 
sibility for education is seen most clearly in the 
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new states created after 1918 and more especial- 
ly after 1945. Despite differing cultural and his- 
torical backgrounds in such countries as Libya, 
India, Indonesia, and Viet-Nam, the primary role 
of the state in education is common to them all, 
One may remark also a trend towards centraliza- 
tion, somewhat obscured by the fact that the 
largest states, India and Pakistan, have a federal 
structure and a long tradition of decentralization, 


Growth of Systematic Study of the 
Educational Process 


Apart from the work of isolated individuals 
such as Comenius, Helvetius, Rousseau, and 
Locke the content of education and the acts of 
teaching and learning were little questioned be- 
fore the 19th century, and it was late in that cen- 
tury before the ideas and practice of Froebel, 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Galton led to a general 
reform of traditional methods. Education was 
conceived as the learning of lessions—chiefly the 
classical languages — with the aid of the birch; 
the training of the “faculties”; the filling of the 
empty vessels by full ones. Learning was by rote 
and the study of the grammar and literature of 
languages was believed to train the “faculties” 
of reasoning, memory, and imagination. 

It was, of course, Pestalozzi and Froebel who 
first popularized the idea that education is rather 
a matter of training a child than imparting a col- 
lection of factual information, and it was Herbart 
who demonstrated that interest can be a motive 
alternative for learning to the birch. These ideas 
were taken up most vigorously and thoroughly 
in the United States and systematized for teach- 
er-training purposes. The systematic study of the 
education process is dated generally, however, 
from the publication in 1883 in Great Britain of 
Galton’s Enquiries into Human Faculty which 
first showed the possibilities of applying statisti- 
cal methods to information gathered from large 
numbers of tests carried out under more or less 
laboratory conditions. 

The earliest and most thorough exposition of 
this approach was Cattell and Thorndike’s Theo- 
ry of Mental and Social Measurements previous- 
ly referred to. These books not only demon- 
strated a method, they effectively destroyed the 
old “faculty” psychology and the theory of the 
transfer of training (though today we might al- 
low a little of it back in). What they did was to 
permit and encourage the study, revision, and 
reform of the content of education and of teach- 
ing practices, a movement which has continued 
with increasing momentuin ever since. They con- 
tributed, too, to the acceptance of education as 
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a proper field for study, experimentation, and re- 
search at the university level. Though it was only 
late in the 19th century that the first chair in edu- 
cation was created in Great Britain, faculties of 
education are today among the most crowded at 
many universities. This has not always been 
matched by an advance in the status of educators 
nor is the teaching of education as yet recog- 
nized in large parts of the world; this being said, 
however, the new theories of child growth, of 
the act of learning, of teaching practices, have 
contributed in our century to changed educa- 
tional practice in a way unmatched in any other. 
We are beginning now to see (the creation of 
the Child Development Research Center at 
Bangkok in 1955, for example), the re-adapta- 
tion of these results to new cultural settings. 

It would be putting things out of focus, how- 
ever, to suggest that most or even the most im- 
portant educational changes have taken place as 
aresult of accumulated research. The extension 
of the compulsory period, the number of chil- 
dren voluntarily taking secondary education, the 
expansion of technical education at the expense 
of the classical, and many other curriculum 
changes have all been forced by the pressure of 
public opinion not necessarily backed up by re- 


_ search results. 


pe ix 


The nature of these major changes has become 
itself an object of study during the 20th century 


» -the sociology of education, the relation of 
, school to society. Whereas this branch has not 


yet been developed as far as educational psy- 
chology, it may well in time have more far- 
reaching results. Curriculum planning today is 


| perhaps the most striking example of efforts be- 
) ing expended in this way. In an attempt to gear 
| education to the needs of local and national com- 
» munities many countries now have in being per- 


manent or semi-permanent curriculum commis- 


| sions, charged not only with the revision and re- 

' fnement of the school curriculum but which also 

» accept that to do so they must first survey and 
© study national and local social needs and values. 
_ To quote one instance, the curriculum survey of 
» Puerto Rico® covered: a) study of the socio- 
’ ‘conomic potential of the country; b) value goals 


and sources of values of the people; c) the var- 
lous problems that confront the people in their 


_ everyday living—health, economic efficiency, cre- 


_ itive and aesthetic living, communications, etc. 






So far as educational psychology is concerned, 


-—. 


*Columbia University, Teachers College, Institute of Field 

les. Public Education and the Future of Puerto Rico; a 
r um Survey 1948-1949. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
‘achers College, Columbia University, 1950, 614 p. 
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research results appear to have had their effects 
more on such matters as a concern for the social 
and emotional development of children as well 
as their cognitive growth; on the use of motiva- 
tion—rewards, penalties, praise, targets, relative 
progress, social conditions; on teaching methods 
in, for example, reading and writing; in special 
provisions for the gifted or handicapped child; 
in the design and use of attainment and intelli- 
gence tests as alternatives or complements to in- 
ternal or external examinations; the organizing 
of the school program; and such marginal mat- 
ters as the design of cumulative record cards. 
Many of these results have their own effects on 
the shaping of the school curriculum along with 
the social factors previously referred to. But it 
would seem that the primary motivating force 
for changes in the structure and content of edu- 
cation derives from social, cultural, and econom- 
ic changes. 

It was, for example, in response to these that 
Yugoslavia decided in 1953 on a total and com- 
prehensive reform of its whole education appa- 
ratus. The decision was based on a widely felt be- 
lief that the schooling provided was not produc- 
ing results corresponding to the needs of modern 
and rapidly developing Yugoslavia. Many other 
examples of more piecemeal reforms could be 
cited; all, however, would seem to respond to the 
same desire to match the education system to the 
needs of the society they serve. It is at this point 
that the conflict between traditionalists and re- 
formists in education occurs and where we might 
glance briefly at the last point we noted earlier 
as a characteristic of developments in our cen- 
tury, making it differ from earlier ones. 


Concern Over the Ends Which 
Education Must Serve 


Society must choose, said Rousseau, between 
educating men and educating citizens. Not 
everyone would agree that this is a true apposi- 
tion and that the two ends are incompatible. But 
the phrase does sum up the core of the argument. 
How far in fact should society respond to its per- 
haps transitory needs—producing this year so 
many doctors, chemists, engineers, arts gradu- 
ates, and so many less or more next year? How 
far can technical education be divorced from 
general or classical education and they from 
technical? How far should primary and second- 
ary educaton be regarded as preparatory to their 
succeeding levels? On what basis and at what 
age should children be selected for the next stage 
of education? How far should public money be 
used to provide for the development of all indi- 
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vidual talents and tastes? What should be the 
relative balance between “useful” subjects and 
“frill” subjects? 

Attempt to reply to the question of Rousseau 
and sooner or later answers must be found to 
these other questions. It is these which admini- 
strators, educators, and others are debating to- 
day and it is too early to say what are the gen- 
eralized replies to them. What we are witnessing 
today is the acute confrontation of these prob- 
lems not as abstractions but as realities demand- 
ing even temporary, make-shift, accommodation 
in the education system. This has come about as 
a result of our democratization of education in 
this century, as a result of public acceptance of 
responsibility for it. It would be too simple to 
suggest that earlier education was concerned 
only with producing a literate mass and filtering 
out an elite for true, classical education. Arnold 
of Rugby, Butler of Shrewsbury, Pestalozzi, Hor- 
ace Mann, and Froebel among others, practised 
and exported other ideas. But such a statement 
has a certain truth and reflects a more settled so- 
ciety than our own, now anxiously concerned 
with the ends it pursues. 

Practically any country can be taken to illus- 
trate partial response to the challenge; the basic 
schools of India, the community schools of the 
Philippines, the nuclear schools of Latin Ameri- 
ca, the multilateral secondary schooling in USA, 
Great Britain, France, New Zealand, and Swe- 
den, the Western German compulsory day- 
release schools, the generalizing of technical ed- 
ucation in the USSR; all these are attempts to 
come to terms with the problem. Each country 
will produce its own answer, varying with its 
traditions, needs, state of crisis, public confi- 
dence, and its resources. Basically it is the same 
problem: how far does one educate an individ- 
ual, how far a citizen, how can the two be recon- 
ciled? In no country is the reply an easy one. 

Having now in the broadest terms isolated 
what seem historically to have been the signifi- 
cant developments in education of our century, 
we can turn to a closer examination of the situa- 
tion today, using a statistical and geographical 
approach in our attempt. 


EDUCATION IN THE 1950'S 


In the World Survey of Education, Unesco has 
made the attempt to put together the education- 
al statistics of the entire world and to reach a 
few cautious generalizations. The reader who 
wishes to trace the argument should refer to this 
work; for present purposes it will suffice to ex- 
tract the gist of the matter, starting with the 
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global view and then considering the difficulties 
of the procedure. 

It appears—from figures bearing on the year 
1952—that there were some 550 million children 
aged 5-14 in the world. The total enrollment at 
primary and secondary schools had by 1952 been 
granted only to one-half of the children—even if 
we assume that every child enrolled in school 
was getting an adequate preparation for life. At 
a guess, the average educational attainment of 
the children now enrolled in school is likely to 
be no more than 4 years. 

The alternative way of measuring educational 
provisions is through adult literacy. Here the 
data are much harder to come by, and far less 
comparable internationally when they are found. 
Unesco is still in the process of trying to make 
an intelligent estimate of the extent of literacy 
throughout the world; so far a qualified guess is 
that half the adults today can neither read nor 
write. This fraction, arrived at independently 
from the enrollment figures given above, is re- 
markably close to the fraction of school-age chil- 
dren enrolled at school. One may generalize by 
saying that the educational provisions of the past 
generation have produced an adult population 
of which only one-half is literate; the school pro- 
visions of today will not guarantee any higher 
proportion of literacy in the future. The race is 
on between expanding school systems and ex- 
panding populations—with no clear answer yet 
of the outcome. 

Within these global figures and estimates, it is 
possible to focus attention on particular aspects 
of education. Several approaches are required 
—in terms of level of schooling, of factors which 
impede the spread of education, and of the re- 
sources or funds devoted to education. 

From the point of view of level, it is obvious 
that primary schooling is the most widespread: 
in fact, of the children enrolled in school in 1952, 
some 4 out of every 5 were in the primary stage. 
What is meant nationally by “primary” may vary 
from a four-year to an eight-year course, but 
there is nevertheless broad agreement on the 
basic or minimum nature of the program. An at- 
tempt to examine more closely the composition 
of the primary school—the distribution of pupils 
by grade, the median age per grade, and so on 
—was found impracticable in the World Survey 
of Education. For lack of data, the editors had to 
content themselves with statistics from select 
countries. On the other hand, the pupil-teacher 
ratio in primary schools could be computed for 
a reasonably large part of the world. For the 
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most part, the grade size is 30-39 pupils, and 
there is, interestingly, no obvious relationship be- 
tween the degree of development of a country 
and the pupil-teacher ratio. Clearly this argu- 
ment must not be pushed too far; even at the 
national and local levels, the pupil-teacher ratio 
is difficult to discover, and any international gen- 
eralization is like those rules in grammar which 
have more exceptions than followers. 

At secondary level we find one in five of the 
children enrolled in school. No closer view is pos- 
sible of the nature of studies. If we use the con- 
venient polarity of general and vocational educa- 
tion, it is clear that the large majority of second- 
ary schools in the world provide an academic 
and bookish course. 

The higher one goes, the more difficult it is to 
find comparable statistics and generalize about 
them. For higher education, Unesco used the 
established device of expressing enrollments per 
100,000 inhabitants of each country, without risk- 
ing any average. 

Among factors which make for differentiated 
opportunities in education, sex is the most obvi- 
ous and the most discussed. From an inadequate 
count in the World Survey (about half the world, 
principally the advanced countries) it appears 
that girls account for 40 per cent of school enroll- 
ment. The higher the level of schooling and the 
less a country is developed, the lower one finds 
the proportion of girls to be. Geographical fac- 
tors, especially those involved in the distinction 
between urban and rural areas, probably repre- 
sent an element of greater effect on the schooling 
of children. Here, however, the data are few. The 
same is true for racial differences. Only countries 
acutely aware of the urban-rural problem or of 
the multi-racial problem tend to report statistics, 
and no generalizations are yet possible. 

The final, perhaps most important, aspect for 
study is the financing of education. A good deal 


4 of raw data has been collected and issued inter- 
nationally* but the difficulty of interpreting and 


comparing figures quoted in national currencies 
is still too great to allow of conclusions about the 
total sum spent on education, what fraction this 
represents of the wealth of nations, or what the 


7 average cost of educating a child may be. The 
» World Survey of Education simply gives exam- 
4 ples to illustrate the possible approaches. 


In the preceding paragraphs, the need has 


" emerged for devices which may help us to a glo- 


bal view despite the lack of strictly comparable 


ee 


‘See for example: XVIIIth International Conference on Pub- 


| lic Education, Geneva, 1955. Financing of Education. Paris, 


hesco: Geneva, International Bureau of Education, 1955, 284 p. 
Unesco, Public Expenditure on Education. Unesco ST/R/14 
(1) Paris 1955, 198 P. 
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statistics. Although reporting on the school sys- 
tems of the world steadily improves, the time 
probably will never come when these systems are 
identical in structure, with quantities that can 
be added arithmetically. The search for aids to 
understanding therefore should occupy us. One 
such device developed in the World Survey of 
Education is the “enrollment ratio.” This is an 
arbitrarily defined fraction, showing the total 
enrollment at primary and secondary schools as 
a percentage of the child population aged 5 to 
14 years. The reason for taking the 5-14 age 
group is simple enough—demographic data are 
often reported in five-year groups, and the 5-14 
population figure can be obtained for many more 
countries than, say, the 6-14 or 6-16 population. 
Moreover (this is a posteriori reasoning) a ten- 
year span corresponds roughly to the amount of 
schooling that a few states do, and many hope to, 
provide for all their children. The numerator of 
the fraction is enrollment at primary and second- 
ary levels together. This individual school range 
is more often available in enrollment statistics 
than are figures for primary and seconday school- 
ing separately; and it should be added that the 
total duration of primary-secondary education 
fluctuates less from country to country than do 
the two component courses. 

The enrollment ratio, thus defined, has mean- 
ing as a measure of the educational development 
of a country. It can then be used internationally 
for classifying states; once a distribution table of 
enrollment ratios is made, any convenient form 
of division may be adopted. By taking the medi- 
an and upper quartile as cut-off points, for ex- 
ample, we group countries into the advanced 
(the upper quarter with an enrollment ratio 
above 85 in 1952), the advancing (the next quar- 
ter, laying between 50 and 84 in 1952), and the 
underdeveloped (the half with an enrollment 
ratio below 50 in 1952). Such a quantitative basis 
for classifying states has the merit of placing to- 
gether school systems at relatively the same stage 
of development. As the available data become 
more precise, the device could be refined, but 
evén the rough three-way division just described 
has proved useful in the further analysis of other 
statistics, such as pupil-teacher ratios. 

There are, of course, many other ways of 
grouping the school systems of the world—by 
cultural, geographical, or political factors —which 
are well established, with values of their own. 
The quantitative approach does not exclude the 
use of these methods, but should be more funda- 
mental. It is evident also that the enrollment ratio 
by itself requires supplementing. A measure of 
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the internal structure of the school system—the 
balance between primary, secondary, and higher 
levels—is needed; and still more so, a measure 
which takes account of the national income and 
public expenditure on education. 

In the last analysis, one must admit that any 
classification system or comparison between 
countries has little meaning so long as it remains 
static, fixed to one point in time. The most sig- 
nificant use of statistics is within a country, over 
a period of time, where trends and rate of change 
can be studied. These rates, in turn, could be 
used both for grouping countries and for making 
comparisons between them. The work described 
above may be said to be two-dimensional. To 
arrive at an account of the status of education in 
the 1950’s we need to know the total child popu- 
lation, the numbers of school children and teach- 
ers, and so on, and how these are distributed 
around the world; but equally we need an idea 
of how these quantities are changing, how the 
1950’s differ from the 1900's, what the 1970's are 
likely to hold for us. 


A SYNTHESIZED VIEW OF EDUCATION 


The reader by now will have noted that it is 
easier to describe educational trends in broad 
terms than to pin them down quantitatively. 
There is, in effect, a gap between the two previ- 
ous sections of this article. For example, one may 
remark a trend in our century towards universal 
education. Grounds for this statement exist in the 
laws and constitutions of most countries, and any 
administrator when questioned will assert that 
far more children, and more of the children are 
going to school now than in 1930. For the most 
part, the statement rests on opinion rather than 
on evidence. Yet it should be possible to discover 
enough data for proving or disproving the point. 
Again, we may feel sure that the school life of a 
child in the 1950’s is a good deal more pleasant 
and profitable than it was in 1900. The evidence 
here relates to the teaching and learning process, 
and can be expressed quantitatively only with 
difficulty. But unless such expression is found we 
shall continue to handle our subject speculatively, 
without any hope of a scientific basis. 

As this article has developed we have passed 
from a survey of trends in education to examin- 
ing the world situation in the 1950's. The dis- 
parity between these two sections being admit- 
ted, it is clear that no satisfactory synthesized 
view of education today can be presented. It is 
perhaps relevant at this point to ask what the 
difficr:Ities are, and even to question whether the 
approach advocated here is really worth-while. 
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Difficulties in the Way 


To list or analyze difficulties may be an indi- 
rect way of indicating lines of needed research, 
provided a strong enough case is made in the 
argument. 

By directing attention to the many common 
features in school systems, we can conceive of 
the world today as comprising 200 or so educa- 
tional systems of similar type. There is general 
agreement on what a “public educational system” 
looks like; its main institutions are the school and 
college, directly or indirectly maintained by pub- 
lic funds; methods of organizing these schools are 
increasingly uniform, and even the methods of 
teaching vary only over a limited and definable 
range. The systems are at differing stages of de- 
velopment and are growing or changing at dif- 
fering rates. Research may in time bring together 
the data required for fixing this elementary basis 
for understanding education in the world—but 
the very limitations of the rough attempt in the 
preceding sections show how far we still have to 
go. However, educational systems differ not only 
in where they are and how fast they are moving 
but also in the directions they take. Goals vary 
with national conditions, and often appear to be 
identical with nationalism—something that by 
definition is unique to a country. And since edu- 
cational goals have to be taken into account in 
evaluating progress, it may seem that there is 
little hope of reaching an evaluative study of 
education in the world. In practice, this differ- 
ence in educational goals brings us back to the 
picture of 200 systems no longer similar and com- 
parable but rather isolated, defying comparison. 

Two ways can be found out of this impasse. 
The first, clearly formulated by Kandel as the 
basis for comparative education, is to concentrate 
on problems. What people recognize as problems 
may be taken to be “conditions in terms of goals,” 
the perception of a conflict between the two. Lit- 
tle search is needed to discover problems which 
appear identical in some or even all of the school 
systems of the world. Perhaps careful expression 
would be needed to elicit from educators in vari- 
ous countries the agreement that a given ques- 
tion was in fact a national problem and that it 
was susceptible to scientific study. But such 4 
reservation should not obscure the fact that these 
common problems occur—in the areas of mate- 
rial needs (buildings, equipment), personnel 
(education, supply of teachers, role of supervi- 
sors ), the child (nature of child growth, learning 
and teaching process), the synthesis of the cur- 
riculum, the administration of the school system 
—indeed, in almost every aspect of education. 
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The more detailed and technical the formulation 
of a given problem is, the easier it becomes to 
identify it as common to a number of school sys- 
tems. “How should we teach reading and writ- 
ing?” (to draw attention to a recent Unesco sur- 
vey’) is admitted to be a serious issue in the 
U.S.A., Brazil, Britain, Liberia, India, and Papua, 
regardless of the differences which distinguish 
these school systems. It would be harder to ob- 
tain anything like the same agreement if the 
problem were stated more broadly in terms of 
the elementary curriculum, or still more so in 
terms of the aims of elementary schooling. 

The problem approach, then, offers one means 
of finding common ground. Another way out of 
our difficulty is to examine the areas of interna- 
tional co-operation in education. A significant 
trend in our century (again this is a supposition, 
and again the data are lacking!) has surely been 
the growth of international programs, especially 
since 1940. Among the agents are non-govern- 
mental organizations like the WCOTP as well as 
intergovernmental ones, the IBE and Unesco, the 
Organization of American States, Caribbean Com- 
mission, South Pacific Commission, Colombo 
Plan Organization, and so on. To the list should 
be added national agencies which assist or de- 
velop educational work in other countries, the 
International Co-operation Administration in the 
U.S.A., the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Scheme and the British Council in Britain, and 
other official enterprises elsewhere. Last—and 
certainly not least—are private establishments 
and funds like Carnegie, the Fund for Education, 
and the Institute of International Education. If 
one were to sum up the amount of money and 
time expended on international programs in edu- 
cation, the result clearly would be considerable. 
Whatever the provenance of funds, these efforts 
are collectively the fraction split off from na- 
tional use and devoted to the wider purpose of 
improving educational standards in the world. 

All cases of international co-operation in edu- 
cation rest on these assumptions: that the educa- 
tional experience of one country is relevant to 
another; and that there is a certain identity of 
problems between countries. The very existence 
of the international programs just mentioned, and 
the fact of their increase, may be taken as evi- 
dence in favor of the assumptions. Further, sev- 
eral of the results of international co-operation 
prove that common ground can be found also 
among the goals of educational systems, however 
much these are linked to unique national condi- 


iy, William S. Gray. The Teaching of Reading and Writing 
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tions. At the highest level one may cite the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, with its specific refer- 
ences to education, and the Constitution of 
Unesco. These are statements of ideals, not gen- 
eralizations from the facts about us; they have 
obtained wide enough approval from the states 
of the world to be used for the purpose of evalu- 
ating educational progress in the world. At a 
more modest level comes the Annual Interna- 
tional Conference on Education, meeting each 
summer in Geneva. Discussing topics of common 
interest—compulsory education, the training and 
status of teachers, the teaching of particular sub- 
jects, etc.—the Conference adopts a recommen- 
dation® which reflects the majority (quite often 
the unanimous) view of the delegates from some 
50 countries. Recommendations have no legal or 
coercive force; but once again we see the possi- 
bility of agreement, and the resulting statement 
provides a means for appraising progress in edu- 
cation throughout the world. 


Is the Effort Worth-while? 


While analyzing the inherent difficulties that 
beset a world view of education, we have not 
touched on technical questions such as the com- 
parability of statistics, terminology in the many 
languages, bibliographical tools for locating ma- 
terial. When everything is considered, the task is 
clearly no simple one. At the beginning of this 
article a plea was made for a vigorous compara- 
tive education which might become the “mete- 
orological branch” of our science. Perhaps the 
case needs strengthening now that the difficulties 
appear so formidable. 

In the national context—where the large ma- 
jority of educators are situated—the need for 
and value of this wider study may not at first be 
striking. Two arguments can be used. Educa- 
tional experience and wisdom are not the prerog- 
atives of any one group of teachers, and there 
is always something to learn from others—and 
from other countries. And second, every ques- 
tion examined nationally can be illuminated by 
placing national conditions in a wider setting. To 
quote Adolf E. Meyer, “I have always believed, 
however, that the study of education cannot be 
scientific if it is based on an attitude which is 
largely isolationist; hence I have sought to make 
my subject as inclusive as possible and, like 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, I have ap- 
proached it from the comparative viewpoint.” 


* See e.g., a recent summary in Unesco-IBE. International Con- 
ferences on Public Education. Collected Recommendations 1934- 
1950. Paris, Unesco: Geneva, International Bureau of Education, 
1950, 90 p. 

™ Preface to The Development of Education in the Twentieth 
Century. New York: Prentice Hall, 1949. 
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Internationally, similar arguments support the 
case for a world view of education. The individ- 
uals concerned in these programs (and in 1954- 
55 at least 5,000 American educators were work- 
ing abroad, to take only one nationality) daily 
are facing the problem of cross-cultural experi- 
ence, with little or no help from a well-estab- 
lished body of principles in comparative educa- 
tion. Behind the programs are policy makers who 
are called upon to decide what are the educa- 
tional needs of our time and how they can be 
met. The very existence of such an organization 
as Unesco, for example, depends on the degree 
to which such makers of policy can arrive at an 
effective world view of education. 


SUMMARY 


This article began with a claim that a survey 
of world conditions and trends in education was 
both possible and necessary. Trends since 1900 
were then outlined, under the broad headings of 
the right to education, public support for schools, 
the scientific study of education, and growing con- 
cern over the ends of education. Beside this sur- 
vey was placed a statistical view of education in 
the 1950's. The article then admitted our present 
inability to do the job properly. In analyzing 
some of the underlying reasons, the writers make 
a plea for a more systematic and vigorous study 
of comparative education. This alone can provide 
national education with the necessary depth. 


Half the World Can’t Read 


By WILLARD W. BEATTY 


BOUT HALF the world’s people are still illit- 
erate. This estimate can be only an in- 
formed guess. In the light of the various 

definitions of literacy among the nations report- 
ing to Unesco, it is probably a gross understate- 
ment of the situation. For a quarter of a century, 
many well-meaning and devoted educational 
missionaries have labored to increase the num- 
ber of literates, assuming that if people learned 
to read and write they would be well on the road 
to economic and physical well-being. Experience 
has demonstrated that this is an oversimplifica- 
tion of the problem. Illiteracy is now recognized 
as one symptom of a socio-economic maladjust- 
ment that exists in many areas of the world, and 
in which the various factors are so intertwined 
that they appear almost inseparable. 

For example, illiteracy is often not a condition 
limited to the less favored portion of a given 
population, but a universal condition of an entire 
language group, such as the Kechua Indians of the 
Andean states stretching from northern Chile to 
southern Colombia. The problem here, as in 
many other areas, is that there is no accepted 
alphabet in which to express the language spoken 
by more than eight million people.t This problem 
exists for most of the Indian languages of the 
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Americas; for the greater number of the African 
languages; for many languages in India and oth- 
er parts of Asia. Thus any campaign to reduce 
illiteracy among such people faces the need, not 
only to develop an acceptable and easily learned 
alphabet, but to begin the manufacture of a pub- 
lished literature, in all its ramifications of cur- 
rent news, self-help manuals, traditional oral lit- 
erature, history, science, and modern fiction. 


Not Only Reading Involved 


Other concomitants of illiteracy are poverty, 
ignorance, endemic disease, malnutrition, archaic 
agricultural and live-stock practices, ignorance 
of soil conservation techniques, deforestation, 
outmoded handicrafts, maladjusted marketing of 
products, deprivation of opportunities for local 
self-government, and control of land and exploi- 
tation of the peasantry by non-resident land own- 
ers. Problems of racial, linguistic, and religious 
factionalism often add to the chaos; and in many 
instances the controlling government agencies 
appear to encourage such conflicts, probably on 
the “divide and rule” principle. Experience in 
attempted alleviation of any of these conditions 
tends to prove that their interrelationship is so 
close that the elements are inseparable, and all 
must be treated at the same time. It was a recog- 
nition of these facts by the nations cooperating 





1 Linguists, for scientific purposes, have developed several 
Kechua alphabets, beginning with the work of some early Spee 
ish Catholic priests. However, these don’t agree, and nothing 
published in any of them for popular consumption. 
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in Unesco, that led to a definition of the condi- 
tions listed above, and to the coining of the term 
“Fundamental Education” early in 1947 to de- 
scribe the concerted attack on all aspects of the 
problem thus defined. 

The need for Fundamental Education was not 
discovered by Unesco. The many nations con- 
fronted by the problems outlined above, found 
in Unesco an international agency through which 
to channel their concern, and pool their experi- 
ence in a joint attack on their mutual problems. 
Many years of “Mass Education,” “Community 
Development,” “Basic Education,” and literacy 
campaigns of one kind or another in many coun- 
tries had taught the leaders a great deal about 
what would not work, as well as giving indica- 
tion of the direction in which success might lie. 


Pioneers in the Fight 


Pioneers in the fight on illiteracy, like Jimmy 
Yen of China; Frank Laubach, the American 
Protestant missionary who began his work among 
the Philippine Moros and then extended it to 
many parts of the world; Lorenco Filho of Brazil, 
who for many years directed his nation’s attack 
on adult illiteracy; and Jaimé Torres-Bodet who, 
as Minister of Education in Mexico, had directed 
a massive “each-one-teach-one” movement in the 
rural areas, had shown that illiteracy itself was 
not the sole problem, and that the mere effort to 
give people an alphabet and teach them how to 
recognize these symbols was a long distance from 
the achievement of functional literacy. 

Yen began his work among the illiterate Chi- 
nese labor battalions on the French front in 
World War I. Finding the men desperately lone- 
some and completely ignorant of what was go- 
ing on about them, Yen undertook to improve 
morale by a program of indoctrination to let them 
know why they were in France, and what was 
going on at the Front; then he began to teach 
them simple written symbols which would enable 
him to communicate with them by posters and 
by duplicated messages; he also held out to them 
the prospect of being able to communicate with 
their families at home. Early in his efforts, Yen 
discovered that a simplification of the Chinese 
written language was essential, and thus began 
the development of a “basic Chinese.” He dis- 
covered, as all experimenters in the field have 
discovered since, that simple people who have 
been accustomed to careful observation of the 
world around them, and who have depended all 
their lives on remembering accurately intricate 
details, have little difficulty in the rapid initial 
memorization and recall of written symbols. 
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When Yen returned to China after the war, 
fired with a determination to carry his literacy 
campaign to the common people of China, he 
began to find that economic insecurity due to 
high taxes and high land rentals for rural tenant 
farms, malnutrition due to insufficient food most 
of the time, illness due to the many endemic dis- 
eases, and the continuous overwork from early 
childhood which left little leisure for learning, 
were all factors tending to defeat his best efforts, 
and those of the Chinese intellectuals whom he 
had persuaded to leave their “ivory towers” and 
throw their lots with the common people. So Yen 
became a leader in a campaign for basic improve- 
ment in all aspects of rural life, and through the 
political cooperation of the Kuo-mintang leaders 
began a program of dam building and irrigation 
development, land re-distribution, health im- 
provement, and general community reorganiza- 
tion in an entire province. While the literacy 
teaching of Yen’s Mass Education Movement has 
been emphasized in the United States, his actual 
work in China was on a far wider and more fun- 
damental scale than mere literacy teaching, and 
Yen was one of those who urged Unesco to enter 
the field of Fundamental Education. 


Not Letters Only 


Torres-Bodet, whose dramatic work in attack- 
ing rural illiteracy in Mexico had made him an 
international figure, first as Minister of Education 
and later as Foreign Minister of Mexico, brought 
to Unesco as its second Director-General a strong 
conviction that in Fundamental Education lay 
the first key to economic rehabilitation of the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. Through his 
“each-one-teach-one” drives in Mexico, Torres- 
Bodet had been inspired first by the rapidity with 
which the illiterate peons learned and remem- 
bered alphabetical symbols put before them by 
the teachers of literacy. Then he had faced the 
almost insurmountable problem of getting before 
these masses who had memorized the alphabet, 
and had learned to put the letters together to 
form a few common words, a continuous flow of 
simple reading material which would keep alive 
this interest and this budding skill. 

Mexico also illustrated what is true the world 
over—that a multilingual state in which only the 
official language has a written form confronts the 
teacher of literacy with almost insuperable bar- 
riers. In Spanish-speaking America, this fact was 
not immediately obvious, for the Spanish alpha- 
bet is entirely phonetic. It therefore proved pos- 
sible to teach many non-Spanish-speaking Indians 
not only to recognize the letter symbols, but to 
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give them their correct sounds. I personally have 
visited rural Indian schools in Bolivia in which 
the children could stand and read, somewhat 
haltingly, the text of a newspaper in Spanish, 
but without obtaining the remotest idea of its 
content. And the supervisor who accompanied 
me, and who demonstrated the reading ability of 
the children, seemed to be completely dum- 
founded to discover that their ability to pro- 
nounce the words was not proof that they could 
read, in the sense of understanding what had 
been read; and I had the feeling that he held me 
personally responsible for his discomfiture. 

This problem of language appears to pose a 
question of basic policy in the minds of the ad- 
ministrators in most countries. It is clearly im- 
portant to create a lingua franca in these multi- 
lingual areas, so that intercommunication may be 
facilitated. In many parts of the world such jar- 
gons as Swahili on the African east coast; pidgin 
English (or just “pidgin”) in eastern Asia and 
Melanesia; or Basic English, a manufactured sim- 
plification, which has had some acceptance, have 
been adopted by the governments and their 
spread encouraged. In other areas such as India, 
the Philippines, the French colonies, and Spanish 
America, the effort had been made to introduce 
a new language—the language of the conqueror 
—and give it currency throughout a multilingual 
area. Here the problem is two-fold for the 
masses: the acquisition of a new language and 
learning not only to speak it, but to read and 
write it. This usually requires the general intro- 
duction of primary schools which will present the 
new language—but more important, if the facil- 
ity is to be maintained, the provision of continu- 
ing need and opportunity for frequent use of the 
new language. 


Native Tongues Persist 


We in the United States can realize some of 
the difficulties of the problem, when we recog- 
nize that after being surrounded by English- 
speaking whites for more than 100 years, about 
70 per cent of our Navajo Indians still speak 
Navajo exclusively; and that Italian, Yiddish, 
German, or Norwegian as the case may be, has 
persisted for several generations as the basic 
home language in many American immigrant 
areas, despite the fact that all their children 
have been required to attend a free public school 
taught in English for at least six years, and prob- 
ably had to work for English-speaking employers 
after they grew up. 

In many parts of the world, especially those in 
which thoughtful consideration has been given 
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to the problem, the official policy has often been 
changed either in response to outside theory, or 
local experience. In many British East African 
colonies, particularly, there has been recognition 
of the fact that the opportunity for many of the 
natives to speak English is so remote that no ef- 
fort to confine education to English can possibly 
succeed. Therefore, in many areas, primary in- 
struction is conducted in the local language. 
This, of course, presents the problem of manv- 
facturing a literature which will justify the effort 
of learning to read and write. After three or four 
years of initial experience in the local tongue, in- 
struction is often switched to a lingua franca 
(like Swahili) if there is one, on the assumption 
that more people will have occasion to speak this 
jargon than will encounter the official language, 
English. Here again arises the problem of pro- 
ducing a continuous flow of something to read. 
If after several additional years of schooling in 
Swahili, there are a few children who still have 
the determination to get an education, their in- 
struction is then switched to English—and all 
further higher edcation is in English, either in 
their own country or when local opportunities 
are exhausted, abroad in England or the United 
States. Now there is a growing need for English 
on the part of Africans seeking employment 
along the coast, and with this need has come an 
accompanying impatience with school emphasis 
on Swahili, which English is now supplanting in 
adult life. So Swahili may be dropped. 


Education a Marginal Matter 


What has actually happened in most colonial 
areas has been that educational opportunities for 
the masses have been either non-existent or mar- 
ginal. Such opportunities as were presented by 
church schools or public schools (and in general 
the British tendency has been to turn education 
over to the church and then forget about the 
problem) were limited pretty largely to the chil- 
dren of the “upper crust,” who found it useful to 
become fluent in English or French, and who 
could afford to finance the education of their 
children. For this “upper crust,” English or 
French has become indeed a lingua franca, and 
when the British extended freedom to its Asian 
possessions, the English language remained the 
unifying link within the linguistic mélange which 
exists in India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. 

One of the early steps which it was felt neces- 
sary for the newly independent legislatures of 
each of these states to take was to pick out one 
of the many spoken languages and declare it to 
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be the national language, even though it was 
spoken by a small minority of the people. Thus 
they asserted their independence of the departed 
“oppressor.” However, the next step was not so 
clear. All higher education in these countries had 
been conducted in English, and in many in- 
stances the “national” language now lacks the vo- 
cabulary in which to present modern science, ad- 
vanced mathematics, etc. Experience has proved 
that any language is capable of expansion, either 
through borrowing or through manufacture of 
new words or adaptation of old roots within the 
local tongue. Anything that is done to expand 
the use and scope of the national language, how- 
ever, is not particularly helpful in solving the 
general problem of illiteracy among the many 
vernacular groups—for a national language is as 
much a foreign tongue to vernacular groups as 
is English. It appears clear that provision must 
be made to teach each of the vernacular groups 
to read and write in its own tongue. Beyond that, 
whether serious and successful instruction in the 
new national language, or in English, is to fol- 
low is still to be determined. Yet some lingua 
franca would appear to be desirable simply as a 
unifying force in each of these new nations. 


Picking an “Official” Language 


A somewhat similar situation exists in the Phil- 
ippines. However, there, during the 50 years of 
American occupation, a serious attempt was 
made to provide universal free public education 
in English to the multiple language groups of the 
islands. Therefore, while English is not yet uni- 
versally used, it has become a lingua franca for 
most of the islands. With the establishment of 
the Republic after the Second World War, Tag- 
alog was declared the national language, al- 
though its use is not universal even on the island 
of Luzon. The present tendency is to proceed 
with primary education in the vernacular of each 
language group—and then plan to switch either 
to Tagalog or English for secondary education. 
Here the problem is similar to that in India, for 
more people of all classes now know English 
than know Tagalog. The greater part of the pub- 
lished literature, the majority of the local news- 

_ papers, and the local and imported periodical lit- 
erature is all in English; and all college instruc- 
tion has been and will probably continue to be 
in English. How many languages can a country 
with limited budget afford to sponsor, with the 
accompanying responsibility for developing a 
printed literature—and which, if any, of these 


4 language groups will be willing and able to fi- 
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nance such continued publication through its 
own purchase of such material? 


The Task in India 


Space does not permit of any great elaboration 
of the problem of illiteracy as it exists in any one 
country, but the magnitude of the difficulties 
faced by the new Republic of India should at 
least be mentioned. Where some governments 
are faced with thousands of illiterates in hun- 
dreds of villages and rural areas, India faces over 
two hundred million people in thousands of vil- 
lages, who cannot read or write. The problem is 
fantastically difficult and is being attacked on 
hundreds of fronts by the national government, 
by state governments, by cooperative projects 
supported by U. S. Technical Assistance, by the 
Ford Foundation, and by missionary groups. 
Considerable progress is being achieved in an at- 
tempt to make people literate in the language of 
their own group, but the most insurmountable 
problem is the creation of adequate reading ma- 
terials in each of these many languages. The 
problem of a national language which shall be 
shared by any large proportion of the people is 
still another hurdle. 

Assuming that literacy is desirable, and an es- 
sential step to better health, more and better 
food, and economic rehabilitation, how shall it 
be determined what language to teach, and how 
shall the production and distribution of the mass 
of literature needed to make literacy desirable 


and feasible be financed? 
The Shortage of Paper 


At this point it may be well to examine a few 
more of the difficulties facing the literacy aspect 
of Fundamental Education. One of these is the 
shortage of paper, which is world-wide. A Unes- 
co report shows that in the United States which 
has less than 10 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, we manage to consume approximately 70 
per cent of the paper produced annually in the 
world. Asia, on the other hand, with more than 
55 per cent of the world’s population, consumes 
less than 3 per cent of the world’s paper. Africa 
and Latin America, each with about 8 per cent 
of the world’s population consume 1 per cent and 
3 per cent respectively of the paper supply. If 
we add to this data on the present distribution 
of the paper which is being produced, the fact 
that all kinds of paper are today in short supply, 
even in Europe and the United States, it begins 
to become apparent the part which the non- 
availability of paper may play in the problem of 
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spreading literacy throughout the world. In fact, 
the Unesco study? ends with the conclusion that 
“the shortage of newsprint and printing paper in 
underdeveloped countries—the countries which 
suffer from it most—can be ended only by estab- 
lishing in these areas pulp and paper industries 
catering for loca] . . . or regional needs,” and 
then points out the difficulties involved in such 
a solution, which include the acquisition of intri- 
cate and expensive equipment, and the mastery 
of new techniques for producing paper from fi- 
brous materials other than coniferous pulpwood, 
which is the basis of western paper manufacture. 

A second, and not insignificant difficulty, is 
that of printing or otherwise duplicating the vast 
amount of material required for a country-wide 
literacy program. At this point, it is important to 
realize that the paper shortage noted above re- 
sults in only the cheaper grades of paper reach- 
ing the under-developed countries, and even this 
in short supply. Many of these countries are ones 
in which climatic conditions result in rapid de- 
terioration of paper products, and the methods of 
printing and binding are such that permanent 
books of the type with which we in the United 
States are familiar, just aren't produced. Such lit- 
erature as is produced is likely to be ephemeral 
in a physical sense, regardless of the continuing 
importance of its intellectual message. 

Facts such as these have led to experiments 
with placing reading lessons on film strips and 
projecting them on walls—ignoring the fact that 
after such reading lessons had been successfully 
completed (assuming that they can be) there 
still would be nothing to read. 


The Money Problem 


Implicit in many of the problems discussed 
above is the absence of money to produce teach- 
ing materials, to produce and distribute the vast 
number of papers, pamphlets or books needed to 
satisfy the appetite for reading that must result 
from successful literacy instruction if the effort 
is to be worth-while, and to train and employ 
the army of teachers who will be needed to edu- 
cate the unschooled masses of the world. Unless 
economic production in these countries can be 
put on a firmer basis than it now is, and a reason- 
able proportion of the gross national product of 
these areas channelled into education, the job ap- 
pears to be hopeless. 

In any honest examination of the problem, it 
must be recognized that the statements frequent- 
ly published in the popular press about the speed 
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with which adults especially, can be taught -to 
read, confuse the rapidity with which such indi- 
viduals can learn to recognize and recall alpha- 
betical symbols, with the much longer period of 
study and practice needed to acquire functional 
literacy. Functional literacy is the ability fully to 
comprehend what is read. In the United States, 
the Army and the Census Bureau have concluded 
that it requires four years of primary education, 
on the average, to produce functional literacy for 
an American. Dr. William Scott Gray, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and a world-wide authority 
on reading, has just completed a study for Unesco 
of methods of teaching reading and writing in 
many countries, using many languages. His evi- 
dence supports the conclusion that about 125 one 
hour lessons are required to bring interested 
adults to the point where they can comprehend 
written material involving about 2,000 different 
words, which instruction is an excellent begin- 
ning for “continuation training which will carry 
them to higher levels of efficiency in reading.” 
This is no “each-one-teach-one” problem—but a 
full scale need for organized primary and adult 
education. 

Teaching people to read and write is accepted 
as desirable by so many of the world’s leaders, 
that it is not generally looked upon as “subver- 
sive.” However, there are areas in which bold 
efforts to remove illiteracy have been made— 
only to discover that the greatest source of easy 
reading material available for the newly literate, 
is being provided by local Communist agencies. 
This material is not accepted by the people be- 
cause they prefer it, but is read in the absence of 
easily available legitimate material. Neither is it 
fair to assume that the people have only become 
vulnerable because of their newly acquired lit- 
eracy—if the Communists weren't already at 
work, they wouldn't have prepared suitable 
printed material in the right language ready for 
distribution. 


The Place of Films 


At this point it should be noted that a good 
deal of experimentation has been carried on by 
Unesco and by many of the colonial governments 
and governments of the under-developed areas, 
in the use of films in Fundamental Education. 
Without minimizing the long-range importance 
of teaching people to read and write, attempts 
are being made to accomplish short-range 1- 
struction by means of films and film-strips. In the 
early fall of 1953, Unesco arranged a conference 
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on Visual Aids in Fundamental Education at 
Messina in Sicily. Sixty or more experts from the 
film laboratories of almost as many countries par- 
ticipated, and several hundred films and film- 
strips were reviewed. It early became apparent 
that there was a vast difference between what 
could be classified as a teaching film, and the 
more generally produced educational film. The 
general consensus was that a film which actually 
undertook to teach a skill or present a lesson to 
be learned, was of more importance in Funda- 
mental Education than an informational film or 
travelogue of the type commonly used in the 
schools of western nations. A teaching film is one 
which sets out with the definite purpose of teach- 
ing the observer how or why something is done. 
Two excellent teaching films were shown from 
the United States Indian Service. The first, “More 
Money From Wool,” taught just how to shear a 
sheep, if the most satisfactory fleece was to be 
obtained. Each step in the process was shown 
three times in a slightly different context and, in 
conclusion, the film showed the actual profit to 
be gained from producing a superior fleece. The 
second, “More Money From Traps,” was a film 
showing the proper way to prepare small pelts 
for sale, and why it was the more profitable way. 
A film from CREFAL, the Unesco Center in 
Mexico, showed why a ratproof corncrib was 
needed in rural Mexico, and then showed the 
step by step erection of such a crib, and lastly 
proved that it worked. A British health film from 
East Africa showed what smallpox vaccination 
consisted in and what it accomplished, and then 
showed a young man who decided not to be vac- 
cinated and his experience with the disease after 
visiting a friend in a village where smallpox was 
rampant. These contrasted most favorably with 
flms which simply showed the wonderful work 
in road building, or home construction in various 
parts of colonial areas. While such films might be 
helpful in money-raising attempts in the mother 
country, they would be of little beneficial effect 
in the areas where produced. Many films show- 
ing fine examples of primitive handicrafts, with 
craftsmen at work were interesting as travelogues, 


F | but of little instructional value. Basically, it be- 


came clear that each area of the world had its 


© own “film language,” and that techniques which 


were successful in western Europe might have 
little or no interest for Asians. This is not the 


| place to pursue further the matter of visual aids. 


A bit of experimentation has also been done 
with radio in remote areas. Brazil has experi- 
mented with vernacular broadcasts from Rio de 
Janeiro to the Amazonian tribes, and has distrib- 
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uted portable battery radios to each of the villages 
toward which the programs are beamed. The vil- 
lage radios are serviced by boats which visit the 
area at monthly intervals, for this and other pur- 
poses. The report is that the radios attracted a 
great deal of community attention—but there is 
no evidence as to the effectiveness of instruction. 


Using Radio 


A Catholic mission in Colombia has experi- 
mented with radio broadcasts to remote Andean 
villages. Here also they have supplied the bat- 
tery radios, and serviced them. In addition, how- 
ever, a trained proctor has been placed in each 
village to control the receiver, to demonstrate 
and to carry out many of the instructions received 
over the radio. This program has undertaken in- 
struction in agriculture, and more difficult, has 
attempted to teach its listeners how to read and 
write. No report is yet available as to the success 
of either project. 

Egypt, since the revolution, has gradually de- 
veloped a radio network in a growing number of 
villages to which receiving sets are being sent. 
Initially, one of the leading educators of the 
country was set to work to develop an adequate 
adult instruction program. Recent reports indi- 
cate that the program is being used increasingly 
as a propaganda outlet. 

A similar rural radio program was developed 
in Kenya, and a simple “frying pan” radio re- 
ceiver developed. These receivers were distrib- 
uted through the regular traders, at less than 
cost. To keep the system working a receiver 
which failed could be brought back to the store, 
and exchanged for a new one. Several thousand 
sets were quickly sold. There have been several 
modifications of the program, and it appears 
probable that the recent Mau Mau disorders have 
interfered seriously with its educational intent. 

Aside from the fact that radio is an interesting 
mechanical gadget and that people like to play 
with both the broadcasting and receiving end, 
there appears to have been little done by radio 
which could not have been more effectively ac- 
complished by a simple wind-up phonograph in 
each village, and the systematic preparation and 
distribution of records. These at least could have 
been played and replayed as the need arose, and 
a conscientious group of teachers might have con- 
tributed the type of criticisms which would have 
resulted in a gradual improvement of the series, 
and its expansion into many fields. While grant- 
ing this possibility as considerably less expensive, 
all the present attention in field projects appears 
to be concentrating on radio. 
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The Problem of Land Ownership 


Let us now turn for a time to other aspects of 
Fundamental Education. One of the biggest bar- 
riers to improving the conditions of the people 
in under-developed areas is the perpetuation of 
absentee land ownership. What was general un- 
der feudalism—the ownership of land by the 
crown or by influential subordinate leaders —still 
exists in many areas of the world. In colonial or 
post-colonial areas, the feudal pattern continues 
because the conquering power claimed all of the 
land in the name of the king, and then distrib- 
uted it in fiefs to leaders of the conquering ar- 
mies. The indigenous inhabitants went with the 
land. Originally, as in Latin America, they were 
forced to work for their new masters without 
compensation, often being allowed a small home 
garden in which to raise food for their own fam- 
ilies. Later, as they were given their freedom by 
law, various systems of land use and rental were 
put into effect, which managed to keep the peons 
in their former dependent status. In Egypt, under 
the Mamelukes, the land was parceled out among 
the princes of the hierarchy and their retainers, 
and the common people became merely serfs, a 
condition extending to the recent elimination of 
King Farouk. In other countries, much of the 
land has been and often remains “crown lands,” 
as in Iran, or belongs to the government as in 
Iraq or Thailand. Some of this land has been 
given by the crown to sheiks or large landholders, 
in return for their support of the crown, or as in 
Viet-Nam under French occupation, was granted 
to French colonial plantation owners, who de- 
pended on the virtual enslavement of the nearby 
villagers or tribesmen to operate the plantations. 

This system of absentee landlordism leaves the 
operator no incentive for improvement, because 
as soon as there is evidence that he has managed 
to eke out more than a starvation existence, he 
finds that his rent has been raised, and his small 
margin of well-being drained off to the absentee 
owner. This makes no allowance for the acqui- 
sition or use of improved equipment, or for any 
improvement in food, clothing or housing. 


A Diet of Rice and Raw Fish 


Where the absentee owner is a foreigner, the 
local agricultural pattern has usually been dis- 
torted into the production of a single commercial 
crop, grown wholly because of its exportability, 
and in disregard of the normal nutritional needs 
of the workers. Profound statements are frequent- 
ly forthcoming from employers of this kind, about 
the surprising fact that the natives are completely 
satisfied with a handful of rice or raw fish to eat, 
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and that they wouldn’t eat anything else, or any. 
thing more if it was given to them. Such state- 
ments are demonstrably untrue, but that does not 
in the least disturb those who allow themselves 
to profit from their erroneous assumptions. 

In most under-developed areas, whether or not 
the landlord pattern exists, (in parts of Mexico, 
despite the break-up of the large estates and the 
distribution of the land to the peons, the pattern 
of land operation has often not improved, as 
though the “owner” were doubtful that the land 
was actually his, suspecting that some morning 
he might again find himself under the domina- 
tion of the rent-collector) land use is wasteful 
and farming practices primitive, to the extent 
that there is a continuous decrease in fertility. In 
many of these areas, the forests have been cut 
down to supply building materials and fuel, re- 
sulting in both sheet and gully erosion where the 
land has been thus exposed. Lacking wood, as in 
Egypt and Iraq, for example, the dung of the 
water-buffalo and the stalks of corn or other 
grains are used for fuel, thereby depriving the 
ground of normal fertilization. Where an effort 
has been made, as in Egypt, to control flooding 
by the basic water source, and barrages (or 
dams) have been built, the fertile silt which the 
river used to deposit on the land, now settles in 
the reservoirs behind the dams, and another 
source of fertilizer disappears. It has been esti- 
mated that in the Egyptian province of Menoufia, 
between the main branches of the delta below 
Cairo, the loss of fertility since the completion of 
the barrage has been about 40 per cent. 


And Endemic Disease 


In most of the areas which are under consider- 
ation, one or more endemic diseases are preva- 
lent. In Egypt or Iraq, it is bilharzia, a worm-like 
parasite which is found in the waters of a slow- 
moving stream, and which has the power to bore 
through the human skin. Those who bathe or 
drink the water are likely to become infected. 
Once in the bloodstream the parasite settles in 
the walls of the bladder, discharging eggs through 
the urine. If these eggs enter water, as they are 
likely to do, they hatch into larvae which find 
and enter a convenient snail there prevalent, and 
complete their development into embryos which 
are discharged into the water again, ready to 
enter another human host. It is estimated that 
bilharzia may easily reduce the victim's energy 
potential by 50 per cent to 60 per cent. 

In other areas, it may be malaria, or trachoma, 
yaws, or sleeping sickness, or something else 
similarly debilitating. 
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During the last two decades, ways have been 
discovered to cure the victim or to minimize in- 
fection. As in the cases of yaws, where a single 
injection of penicillin, or of malaria, where DDT 
carefully applied can eliminate (at least tempo- 
rarily ) the vicious mosquitos, the cure or preven- 
tion is swift and dramatic. In the case of bil- 
harzia, a cure involves many injections taken 
over a lengthy period of time—and unless the 
patient can be kept from drinking or bathing in 
the infected water, he may be reinfecting himself 
as rapidly as he is being relieved. Treatment of 
the water to break the cycle by eliminating the 
snail, is believed to be possible but is thought to 
be prohibitively expensive. In all of this, a degree 
of medical skill usually is required that exceeds 
that which is locally available, and most of the 
countries affected lack the funds to finance the 
importation of the necessary medical assistance. 
Often routine medication or other service can be 
done by skilled laymen under direction. Here the 
work which can be done by representatives of 
WHO (World Health Organization ) or UNICEF 
(United Nations Children’s Fund) is spectacular 
and necessary. 

Turning to the problems of agriculture and 
livestock, one finds in many of these troubled 
areas, that in order to keep alive, many of the 
people have been driven during periods of emer- 
gency, to sell or eat their better seed grains, or 
their better breeding stock, with the result that 
today’s crops and livestock are less desirable than 
those which were produced in the past. Without 
some effort to import better breeding stock, or 
better seed, the deterioration will continue at an 
accelerated pace. This is a basic problem of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 


Through Associated Skills 


Taken singly, as I have listed them, each of 
these problems falls within the province of one 
of the United Nations specialized agencies, and 
either through the normal program of the agency, 
or through the medium of the Technical Assist- 
ance program working through that agency, a 
way can be found to assist any state to begin to 
control or eliminate its local problems. 

Fundamental Education, as promoted by 
Unesco, represents a recognition that where a 
congeries of these various difficulties exist, they 
can best be handled through an association of 
the skills of the technical agencies, with the edu- 
cational methodology supplied by Unesco. While 
Unesco is associated primarily in the public mind 
with the concept of Fundamental Education, 
Unesco clearly recognizes that FAO must pro- 
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vide the specialists in agriculture or animal hus- 
bandry, nutrition, and home economics; WHO 
provide the specialists in medicine and health 
education; ILO provide the specialists in cooper- 
atives and in improvement of handicrafts; and 
the UN Department of Social Welfare the ex- 
perts in sociology and community organization 
who can aid in the restoration of community self- 
government and self-sufficiency. Unesco itself 
can contribute to literacy teaching, and more im- 
portant even than that, to the understanding of 
what each of the other agencies is contributing 
and how the new skills can be integrated with 
the customary practices of the communities, and 
thus prepare the people to accept responsibility 
for the necessary self-help to carry out and per- 
petuate the improvements which specialists in 
those fields can introduce and demonstrate. 

The most important point of the above para- 
graph, is the reference to “self-help,” for it is 
only through the conviction on the part of those 
being helped that change is needed and possible, 
and their willingness to put forth personal, coop- 
erative, and continuing effort to achieve that 
change that any permanent improvement in any 
of the conditions, can be brought about. 


By, Not For, the People 


It doesn’t make any difference from what 
source help comes, little of value will follow from 
what is done for people, even though it is pas- 
sively accepted. On the other hand, it appears to 
be equally true that improvements which people 
are forced to make in the absence of conviction 
that they are desirable, are seldom of lasting 
benefit. In many of the British African colonies 
the concept of “self-help” has sometimes been 
distorted into forced labor for a project devised 
and determined upon by some central adminis- 
trative agency. Thus roads were often built 
through use of “co-opted” labor; clinics built, 
check-dams constructed, for use by various com- 
munities which took no part in the planning, had 
formulated no recognized need for the project, 
and furnished the labor merely because they 
were ordered to do so. In consequence the local 
people assume no responsibility for maintaining 
the improvement, and in the lack of general budg- 
etary provisions for maintenance, it is often al- 
lowed to deteriorate. 

We in the United States have seen similar “im- 
posed” improvement deteriorate despite their use- 
fulness. During the days of the depression-spon- 
sored public works, wells were drilled in the 
Great Plains area, and check-dams built by the 
government, but without cooperation from the 
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farmers on whose land they were installed. Years 
later as the windmills developed faults, or the 
dams leaked, the trifling repairs which any farm- 
er could have made were neglected until the pro- 
jects became useless. Why? Asked the question, 
many farmers replied: “That's not my well, it was 
built by the government. If it needs repairing, let 
the government repair it,” despite the fact that 
they themselves suffered from the loss. 





Programs of Assistance 


The multiple needs of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world call for skilled leadership— 
oftentimes for skills beyond those locally avail- 
able within given administrative areas, or even 
within sovereign nations. 

Several programs of technical assistance have 
been set up during the last decade. Most inter- 
national of these has been the Technical Assist- 
ance program of the United Nations, financed 
through the voluntary contributions of member 
states and which is made effective through the 
several specialized agencies of the UN. Another 
cooperative effort with even greater financial re- 
sources is the Colombo Plan of Britain and her 
associated Commonwealths, which operates large- 
ly in Southeast Asia. Lastly is the American Tech- 
nical Cooperation Program, again with much 
larger financial resources than UN Technical As- 
sistance, which originated as the Point IV Pro- 
gram for economic assistance to underdeveloped 
areas. While criticized by the minority party at 
its inception, it has been continued by the Re- 
publican Administration. However, there has 
been increasing emphasis on the military aid fea- 
tures of the program, at the expense of much 
needed economic development, which for most 
of the world is of far greater importance than 
guns and jet planes. As has been pointed out by 
many leaders, one has to have something to de- 
fend before one is willing to fight for it, and so- 
cial and economic development can provide mil- 
lions of people with vastly more to live for. 

These various assistance programs have all un- 
dertaken to do several basic things: loan skilled 
technicians to help the recipient country; train 
local personnel through work as counterparts to 
foreign experts or through specific training abroad 
under fellowships; train local workers in local or 
international training programs; furnish limited 

initial equipment to facilitate the training and 
demonstrate its value. 


Time Is Underestimated 


In many jobs to which experts have been as- 
signed, there has been a tendency to underesti- 
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mate the length of time required to do a good 
job. This has often been because of the reluc- 
tance of either the governments cooperating 
through the UN, or governments working bi- 
laterally, as in the case of the United States, to 
commit funds for an on-going program of suffi- 
cient duration. The result has been that each pro- 
gram has suffered from periods of undue haste, 
followed by periods of uncertainty during which 
the experienced operatives have returned to their 
homes to protect themselves,* and then, when the 
program was again sponsored, have been replaced 
after a time by others. It has also meant that 
training programs for local workers often have 
been planned for such short periods of time that 
adequate training was impossible. Six week train- 
ing periods for “multipurpose workers” have not 
been unusual, under the sponsorship of UN agen- 
cies, the US-TCA, or even American foundations, 
like Ford. To direct these schools, a group of 
highly trained western experts are brought to- 
gether—no one of whom has less than a college 
degree, and many of whom hold a doctor’s de- 
gree, with many years of practical experience— 
to try to impart to relatively illiterate peasants the 
guidance needed to make them agricultural, medi- 
cal, craft, or educational leaders, or often “multi- 
purpose workers,” with their similarly illiterate 
fellow workers. 

Unesco, in setting up its national and interna- 
tional Fundamental Education centers® for na- 
tional FE leaders, tried to be realistic in provid- 
ing a program of approximately two years of 
training and practical experience. In addition it 
demanded that all students admitted should have 
completed the highest grade of training in agri- 
culture, nursing, teaching, home-economics, an- 
thropology, recreation or social welfare, etc., of- 
fered in their country of origin. Recognizing that 
the educational opportunities available, as be- 
tween students from Paraguay and Mexieo, for 
example; or Egypt and Saudi Arabia, is consid- 
erable, nevertheless the students brought togeth- 
er in these centers were literate, with at least 
some conception of the work which they were go- 
ing to undertake, and with some practical and 
successful experience in their areas of chief in- 
terest. While the cost of training a student in one 
of these centers is far greater than the six-week 


4Unless released with reemployment rights, many experts 
working abroad have found it difficult to secure employment 
comparable to their original status when returning home. This 
applies in the U. S. and many western nations. 

5A national center: TUFEC (Thailand—Unesco Fundamental 
Education Center) at Ubol, Thailand, is now completing its sec- 
ond year and graduating its first class. > t 

The two international Fundamental Education Centers © 
Unesco are: CREFAL (Centro Regional de Educacion Fundamen- 
tal para la America Latina) at Patzcuaro, Michoacan, ewes. 

ASFEC (Arab States Fundamental Education Center) Sirs-el- 
Layyan, Menoufia, Egypt. 
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sessions tried out by some of the other agencies, 
it is believed that the end-product is prepared to 
render a far greater service to his or her country 
of origin. 


Learning How to Work 


Possibly more important than some of the spe- 
cific techniques imparted at these training cen- 
ters, has been the field experience in how to work 
with the peasantry. It is in this kind of experience 
that the trainees have learned that each success- 
ful project for community improvement has had 
to originate in the thinking of the people of the 
community, and be one of sufficient importance 
to them, so that they become ready and willing 
to work toward its realization, accepting guid- 
ance as to methods and techniques from the out- 
side helpers. Rural villages which have been 
stimulated to such self-help, and through guid- 
ance see their efforts succeed, are ready for more 
similar endeavors, and their self-help tends to 
snowball into many, varied, and often highly 
significant improvements organized and directed 
by democratically chosen leaders. 

One basic fact that has been learned from ex- 
perience, is that the rank order of importance of 
various community development projects as de- 
termined by the people themselves, often repre- 
sents a considerably different scale of values than 
that held by the collaborative experts. Where 
these experts often diminish their usefulness, is 
in an attempt to enforce their own scale of values 
on the peeple whom they are trying to help. 


Advances Are Being Made 


Despite the magnitude of the problem, remark- 
able advances are being made in the underde- 
veloped areas. The amazing changes which have 
taken place in Puerto Rico within a decade are 
but one example of what can be accomplished 
when a people grasps the fact that revolutionary 
changes are possible when their own efforts are 
channelled to that end. The remarkable develop- 
ment of community schools in the Philippine Is- 
lands has been again the result of communities 
literally “pulling themselves up by their boot- 
straps.” Many Philippine schools were destroyed 
during the Japanese occupation. Prior to the war, 
the central government, as the basic taxing agen- 
cy, had supplied the funds for school construc- 
tion as well as operating costs. After the war, the 
government found itself relatively without funds, 
and it was impossible to finance the rebuilding 
of the rural or village schools in the traditional 
fashion. Local leadership solved the problem, and 
new schools were not only financed by local fi- 
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nancial contributions, but by the actual physical 
labor of the local residents. The new school which 
has evolved is more concerned with the kinds of 
education which will serve the fundamental 
needs of the people than the older academic 
school. Egypt, since the fall of Farouk and the 
accession of the new revolutionary government, 
has seen an upward surge of locally stimulated 
development and Fundamental Education, still 
somewhat limited by the as yet unresolved prob- 
lems of property ownership. While the new gov- 
ernment has declared limitations to property 
ownership by any individual, and agreed to buy 
the excess, which is to be paid for with long-term 
bonds, the land in many areas has not yet been 
placed in control of the fellahin, and many vil- 
lagers still stand in awe of tax and rent collectors. 
Where the problem of “landlordism” still exists, 
progress of any kind is slow and far from secure. 
Many other examples could be cited. 

As will be seen from this brief recital of suc- 
cess, the basic answer lies in the people them- 
selves—but this fact should not diminish the 
credit which should be given to many outside 
experts who have shared their “know-how” with 
the people, to give skill and confidence to them 
in their regeneration. 
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Teachers of the World 


By ALONZO G. GRACE 


cerned with class status, intergroup rela- 

tions, ethnic origins, and so on that either 
the concept of human nature has been taken for 
granted or it has been subordinated in our edu- 
cational thinking. The similarities among teach- 
ers the world over, as among people generally, 
far outweigh differences. Frustration is not a local- 
ized phenomenon. Prejudice is not an inherited 
quality or the monopolistic possession of a par- 
ticular group. Kindness is not necessarily reflect- 
ed in material giving. The peoples of the world 
desire independence and self-sufficiency. They 
would accomplish these ends through self-help— 
not charity. Many facets of life are the common 
possession of all human beings, for example, the 
moment of sorrow, the contagiousness of laugh- 
ter, the language of the eyes, the glory of accom- 
plishment, the deadening role of monotony, the 
ebb and flow of tension, the quest for survival. 
The teachers of the world are human beings. 

As a basis for understanding the teacher’s role, 
in the educational systems of a divided world, we 
must recognize that education the world over is 
involved in new relationships between individ- 
uals and the state, among states and groups with- 
in the state. The national aims of education, 
therefore, are of deep concern and importance 
to men and nations. Whether the education of 
the human being be for his ultimate subordina- 
tion and subservience to the state, or whether 
man by nature free shall be educated as master 
of his own destiny and progenitor of law and 
order, humanity, social justice, and everlasting 
peace represent the extreme. 

The teacher in East Berlin, Warsaw, or Stalin- 
grad possesses all of the human attributes pos- 
sessed by teachers in the free world. However, 
when it comes to the translation of national goals 
or objectives into reality in the classroom, there 
is only one obligation; that is the production of 
human beings for service to the state. The dig- 
nity of the individual no longer is respected. The 
primary goal becomes one of producing a na- 


Ss SCIENTISTS have been so much con- 





ALONZO G. GRACE is professor of education and as- 
sociate dean, school of education, New York Uni- 
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tional political human being whose destiny is 
state determined. This is the totalitarian formula 
no matter what may be the brand. The right to 
critical independent thinking and the right of 
private judgment do not prevail. The right of free 
assembly to discuss an agenda not in accordance 
with party policy could only result in the perse- 
cution of the participant. The dignity of the hu- 
man being is a possession lost. 

The teacher’s responsibility the world over is 
many-fold. But there are at least two common 
areas: 1) the primary responsibility for translat- 
ing national objectives of education or nationally 
accepted objectives into the product, and 2) since 
education is recognized as a vehicle for the trans- 
mission of the culture, the primary responsibility 
for contributing to this goal. 


THE AIM AND SPIRIT OF EDUCATION 


Before describing programs of teachers of edu- 
cation we shall consider the aim and spirit of 
education, for education systems are organized 
and function in accordance with this factor. How- 
ever the right to education in the first instance 
must become the established universal policy. 
Article 26, of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, states that “(1) Everyone has the 
right to education. Education shall be free, at 
least in the elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compulsory. Tech- 
nical and professional education shall be gener- 
ally available and higher education shall be 
equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. (2) 
Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and to the strength- 
ening of respect for human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tol- 
erance, and friendship among all nations, racial 
and religious groups, and shall further the activi- 
ties of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace. (3) Parents have a prior right to choos- 
ing the kind of education which shall be given to 
their children.” However this right to education 
is not universally enjoyed. In fact a recent report 
issued by the United Nations Education, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization indicated that 
out of a world population of approximately 2,378 
million human beings, about one-half are illiter- 
ate. If the right to education is to become a unl 
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versal reality the causes for the absence of this 
right must be identified and appropriate solutions 
devised. 

A significant relationship is evident between 
the national aims of education in Norway, for 
example, and the painful but successful resist- 
ance of the teachers of Norway to the imposition 
of the Nazi educational formula. The national 
aims in Norway are 1) the fullest possible devel- 
opment of the abilities and energies of each indi- 
vidual student, 2) the development of the per- 
sonality of the student as an individual as fully 
as possible, and 3) the development of pupils as 
free human beings in the belief that fully-devel- 
oped free human beings are the best citizens for 
a free community and the schools of a democratic 
society must be democratic schools. 

The “Teachers Manifesto of Faith and Free- 
dom” was a reaffirmation of protest against forced 
membership in the Nazi Teachers Front. One 
paragraph states that “The teacher’s vocation, 
however, is not only to give the children knowl- 
edge. He must also teach the children to believe 
in and desire that which is true and just. He is, 
therefore, unable to teach anything which is in 
conflict with his conscience without betraying 
his calling. Anyone who does so is committing a 
wrong both against the pupils whom he should 
lead and against himself. That, I promise you, I 
will never do. I will never ask you to do anything 
which I consider to be wrong, nor will I teach 
you anything which in my opinion is not in ac- 
cordance with the truth, as hitherto I will let my 
conscience be my guide and I believe that I shall 
then be in agreement with the great majority of 
the people who have entrusted me with my edu- 
cational duties.” And these Norwegian teachers 
were willing to die for this belief in truth, the 
freedom to teach, for a free society. 

At a conference in Brighton, England, in 1951, 
it was stated that the primary aim of education 
in Yugoslavia is “to forward the popular revolu- 
tion. Education and culture have become the first 
cares of the state. The young are to be brought 
up in the revolutionary pattern. The center of 
gravity is the state. The children in their latter 
years are to serve the state.” Perhaps this is suf- 
ficient to indicate the extremes in national pur- 
posing and how, under totalitarianism, the issu- 
ance of one directive can change the whole na- 
ture of education. This now seems evident in 
many conquered countries. 

“The first aim of education,” commented the 
London Daily Mirror, “is to get our values right. 





‘Alonzo G. Grace, “If I Had Ten Lives,” Educational Forum, 
January 1951, p. 157-66. 
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We must understand from the start that we have 
to develop not more machine-like aptitudes but 
the whole worth of human beings. Intelligence 
needs to be directed by such qualities of char- 
acter as goodness, kindness, and courage. If not, 
we might produce a Dr. Goebels, but we would 
have forgotten our civilization.” This probably is 
a fair statement of the aims of education as con- 
ceived by nations interested in free men interest- 
ed in a free society. 

I would not dismiss such important goals of 
education as the education of each individual 
within the limits of his competency, or the goal 
of self-realization, or of many others embraced 
by nations and educational systems within na- 
tions. However, whether it be recognized or not, 
the teacher has an important role in the trans- 
mission of the culture of a nation. 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Educational systems throughout the world 
have been negligent through their teacher educa- 
tion policy and program not only with respect to 
failure to emphasize the importance of the re- 
sponsibility but even more because of the neces- 
sity of understanding the important principles 
underlying cultural relationships. 

Education is the vehicle by means of which 
the cultural heritage of a nation is transmitted 
from generation to generation. I believe, how- 
ever, that education also is the instrument by 
which a culture is advanced and the life of a peo- 
ple improved from generation to generation. 
Teachers are a part of this whole process. Certain 
basic principles relating to a national culture 
should be universally observed. It is particularly 
important that these be observed by the teacher. 
For example: 


1) Each nation has its own cultural pattern. There 
must be respect for the individuality of each nation. 

2) Each nation has a contribution to make toward 
the total world cultural pattern. Cultural co-opera- 
tion should supplant cultural competition. 

3) The test of a culture is not only the accom- 
plishments of the past but also the provision for the 
advancement of that culture to the end that the dig- 
nity of man and the improvement of his institutions 
will be enhanced. 

4) Those elements in a culture that lead to nar- 
row nationalism, racism, social prejudice, or the su- 
perior race concept are among the factors that lead 
to social strife. These are factors in a culture that 
men, through their own good will, must remove. 

5) Probably the most important technique for 
promoting international harmony is the use of situ- 
ations involving face-to-face contacts. This, however, 
is true only in situations which provide for mutual 
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respect and for concentration upon problems in 
which all agree upon the long-term goal and at least 
some of the short-range goals along the way. If face- 
to-face contact exists in situations of distrust or com- 
petition, it will only permit those involved to 
strengthen their stereotypes about the persons from 
other nations with whom they are in contact. 

6) If international relations ever are to improve, 
attention must be given to communication of mean- 
ing rather than to mere translation. Man’s language 
is the most common tool of communication. But, 
language has inherent weakness when it becomes 
‘necessary to translate the rational and emotional con- 
tent of words and sentences from one language to 
another. The same word in different tongues may 
produce different emotional reactions. 

7) Man’s values, likewise, are conditioned by his- 
tory and tradition. Therefore, it cannot be assumed 
that ideas valued by one group have the same value 
in another group. 


There can be little personal happiness if others 
suffer. There can be no living the good life or the 
full life, if materialism be the guiding light. In 
many sections of the world, miraculous progress 
has been made in the scientific and technical 
fields; in fact, it is to be hoped that man shall 
not become the victim of his own ingenuity. Cul- 
tural advancement and spiritual development 
have lagged far behind technology. I do not sug- 
gest a moratorium on scientific advancement be 
proclaimed; however, parallel with technological 
development should come an appraisal of our 
value systems. Through education, may we find 
the unifying factor in human relations. 


PRIMARY TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Institutions responsible for the training of pri- 
mary teachers? are difficult to classify. While 
there may be uniformity within a nation, the 
principle of diversity operates on a world-wide 
basis. In general, these institutions are called 
“normal schools,” although such variations as 
“normal college,” or “teachers college or school” 
are used. In some cases where the curriculum is 
professional in nature, one of the conditions of 
admission is completion of a secondary educa- 
tion and the possession of a secondary education 
certificate. In Czechoslovakia, for example, the 
teacher education program is entirely under the 
jurisdiction of the faculty of pedagogy of the 
University. 


Conditions of Admission 


The minimum age for admission to a primary 
teacher training institution varies. At the age of 





2See Primary Teacher Training, United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, International Bureau of 


Education. Publication 117, 253 p. 
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twelve in Ecuador, having completed the re- 
quired preliminary education of six years in the 
primary schools, the student begins a six-year 
program in the urban normal school, and in the 
rural normal school a four-year program prevails, 
In Afghanistan, students are admitted to the pri- 
mary normal schoo] at the age of fourteen. The 
required preliminary education is a primary 
school education of three years. In Czechoslo- 
vakia, the age of admission to the program is 
nineteen with the baccalaureate as a required 
preliminary education, and a two year program 
with the faculty of pedagogy. However, in Den- 
mark® students are admitted to the teacher train- 
ing colleges at the minimum age of seventeen 
upon passing an entrance examination. 

In general, those who plan to become teachers 
in the primary schools receive the same training 
although in some instances the distinction is made 
between the teachers of upper and lower pri- 
mary classes. In the canton Zurich of Switzerland, 
teachers, after having obtained their primary 
teacher's certificate, complete university studies 
if they are to be assigned to the upper primary 
level. In the Dominican Republic, those teachers 
who are being trained for the lower primary 
school take a three-year course and those who 
plan to teach in the upper primary school are 
given a four-year course. 

Conditions of admission naturally vary from 
country to country. In Argentina, only candidates 
who have obtained a sufficient average in schol- 
arship are allowed to take the entrance examina- 
tion. Each year the number permitted to take the 
examination is limited to the number of places 
available. Candidates also must pass a medical 
examination. In Greece, the candidate must have 
obtained a matriculation certificate from a public 
or approved grammar school or scientific second- 
ary school. He must then take an entrance ex- 
amination, present evidence of good health, and 
it is specified that he must be well-built even to 
the extent of meeting the minimum height for 
men and women. The entrance examination con- 
sists of written tests consisting of a translation 
from a passage of prose from the Attic dialect, 
an essay, history, mathematics, and physics, and 
the practical examination is in physical training, 
music, and drawing. In Iraq, admission is based 
on previous scholastic achievement, a medical ex- 
amination, including a certificate of vaccination 
against small pox, testimony of good character, 
and possession of an Iraq nationality certificate. 
In the Philippines, the applicants must be high 


3 Survey of Danish Elementary, Secondary, and Further Edu- 
cation, Ministry of Education, 1947, p. 33. 
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school graduates belonging to the upper 50 per 
cent of the graduating class. They are given a 
personal interview and a written examination. 
Evidence of good health and teaching personality 
also are requirements. 

The conditions for admission in Mexico require 
that the candidate be between twelve and four- 
teen years of age. He must have completed six 
years of primary schooling. If only four years 
have been completed he takes a supplementary 
course and may be admitted to rural normal 
schools. Successful completion of a test in psy- 
chology and pedagogy, a medical examination, 
and a certificate of good conduct are required. 
However to be admitted to a rural school the 
candidate also must be of peasant parentage. 

The minimum age of admission to an urban 
normal school in Honduras is thirteen and one- 
half. The candidate must have completed the 
urban primary course, possess teaching ability, 
enjoy good health, and must never have been ex- 
pelled from school or condemned in a court. The 
urban normal school emphasizes industrial prob- 
lems while the rural normal school is concerned 
with agriculture. 





Curricula 


The curricula of the primary teacher training 
institutions obviously vary from country to coun- 
try. However, the subjects generally fall into 
three groups: 1) general education, 2) profes- 
sional study —psychology, teaching methods, ob- 
servation, and practice teaching, and 3) technical 
areas, for example, art handicrafts, agriculture, 
drawing, singing, child care. 

With few exceptions, psychology is a funda- 
mental in practically all countries. Increasing em- 
phasis is placed on human growth and develop- 
ment and child psychology, the psychology of 
adolescence, experimental psychology, though 
this part of the program varies from country to 
country. In Czechoslovakia, for example, general 
psychology, genetic psychology, general and 
child biology, child pathology are included. Ped- 
agogy and teaching methods rate almost univer- 
sal inclusion in these programs. Occasionally a 
distinction is made between general and special 
methods. The history of education, and history 
of education in the particular country, usually 
are included. Statistics, remedial education, edu- 
cation of backward children, or children of dif- 
ferent ages constitute a considerable portion of 
the curriculum. It is surprising to note that there 
ls an increasing emphasis on school organization 
and administration and school legislation. In 
Yugoslavia, during the fourth year in the primary 
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normal school two hours per week are devoted to 
the study of Marx-Leninism. Also three hours the 
first two years and two hours the third and fourth 
years are devoted to the study of Russian and 
two hours each of the four years to pre-military 
training. In Czechoslovakia, three hours per week 
during the first year are devoted to Czecho-Slav 
history and two hours to Russian culture. 

So far as practical training is concerned, the 
majority of the countries have free or controlled 
observation and practice schools, presentation of 
model lessons involving teaching principles by 
classroom teachers or by normal school teachers. 
In some countries, practice teaching is included 
during each term the student is in the school. 
Other countries have the practice teaching sched- 
uled at the end of the normal school experience. 
For example, in Greece, the prospective teacher 
has eight hours of teaching exercise and practice 
during the second year. In Lebanon, practice 
teaching is scheduled for two hours per week the 
first year and for three years in Arabic and 
French the second year. 

Most of the countries place considerable em- 
phasis on social training, but this is not necessar- 
ily a part of the curriculum. This may be inter- 
preted as the participation of the individual in 
youth movements and contact with pupils and 
parents. In some countries, specific courses have 
been indicated as the most effective for training 
prospective teachers socially; for example, in Ar- 
gentina, Colombia, Mexico, Portugal, it is civics. 
Or in the case of Argentina, Norway, Zurich in 
Switzerland, it is history. In Greece, Mexico, Tur- 
key, and Syria sociology is regarded as a contri- 
buting discipline. In Pakistan, as well as in many 
other countries, Junior Red Cross, excursions, 
scouting, hiking, are included in the social train- 
ing experiences. 

Social training in France consists in part of 
learning to do the work of the town clerk. Nor- 
mal school students in Ecuador are active in im- 
proving the material conditions in the commu- 
nity. The students in Poland are expected to par- 
ticipate in mass demonstrations. 


In-Service Education 


Practically all countries make provision for the 
in-service education of teachers. This may con- 
sist of annual conferences, programs of teacher 
education, conferences, opportunities for univer- 
sity studies. In Belgium, for example, the can- 
tonal inspector, according to the primary educa- 
tion act, must convene various types of primary 
teachers to meet in conference at least once each 
term. During the year, four conferences are held. 
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One will be an administrative conference to con- 
sider ministerial laws, instructions, and docu- 
ments concerning primary education regulations, 
teaching staff questions, social or charitable work 
in connection with the primary schools. Ques- 
tions of methodology, psychology, or education 
likely will appear on the agenda if this is in the 
interest of the advancement of primary educa- 
tion. In Burma, a one-month refresher course is 
provided at the State Training College for teach- 
ers already employed and the state makes a grant 
to the individual teacher in addition to the salary 
during this period of training. Many countries 
provide opportunities for study abroad. In Iraq, 
a provision is made for allowance for study on 
leave of two years twice during the teacher’s pe- 
riod of service. Regional and national conferences 
are provided, usually through the Ministry of 
Education. In Peru, teachers desiring any addi- 
tional training or preparation for a higher posi- 
tion are eligible to compete for scholarships. Dur- 
ing this period the salaries of the teachers are 
paid to their family. 


Teachers in Rural Areas 


Generally teachers for rural primary schools 
are offered an education comparable to that pro- 
vided for teachers in urban schools. In some 
countries, however, rural education is organized 
separately. In Chile, Mexico, the United King- 
dom, courses in agriculture are included in the 
curricula. In Honduras, unqualified teachers may 
be placed in rural schools. 

Zarzal, in Colombia, is an example of a limited 
primary educational program. This is a small ag- 
ricultural community of 400. It is located be- 
tween the central and costal ranges of the Andes, 
in the fertile Cauca Valley. The duration of the 
child’s education usually does not exceed two 
years. While there is an intense desire for liter- 
acy, the demands of farm life frequently result, 
for many children, in little exposure to book 
learning. Many children, also, take three or four 
years to complete the two grades. 

Separate schools are provided for boys and 
girls. Teachers’ salaries range from thirty-five to 
fifty dollars per month depending upon the rat- 
ing which is obtained by the teacher, and there 
are four rating categories. The woman teacher, 
or maestra, as has been true for some time, comes 
from outside the community. The male teacher, 
at present, has indicated his desire to make this 
a permanent assignment and has purchased land 
in the community, settling down with his wife 
and children. He lives in quarters provided rent- 
free by the government. 
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There is a local inspector of schools who is 
somewhat like a truant officer. He is in touch with 
children who have reached school age and sees 
that they are not withheld from school. He dis- 
cusses the situation with the parents, and he is 
authorized, for good reason, to defer attendance. 
There is no compulsory attendance law. 

Actually the purpose of the school is to teach 
children how to read and write and how to do 
arithmetic, irrespective of what may be called the 
curriculum. Religion, history, social studies, and 
drawing are taught from textbooks. Crafts, sing- 
ing, physical education, and so on are included 
in the child’s limited education. It takes ten days 
to administer the examinations over these areas. 


Preparation of Teachers for Secondary Schools 


Compulsory education is a recent develop- 
ment in many countries. While there may be stat- 
utes and regulations specifying the age of admis- 
sion and school leaving, in many countries this is 
merely a law which is not in force. Therefore, 
secondary education the world over is a more 
limited opportunity. Usually in most countries, 
to teach in a secondary school, the university de- 
gree is required. This means that in large meas- 
ure the emphasis is on content. 

In France, for example, the emphasis is on 
competitive achievement while the emphasis in 
the United States is on individual development. 
This competition and progression on the educa- 
tional ladder is severe. Competitive examinations 
may be repeated many times. In 1954, of 4,353 
candidates for the position of secondary school 
teachers, only 629 were passed. Since the French 
schools are attempting to modernize the curricu- 
lum, a larger number of applicants were success- 
ful in the physical and natural sciences than in 
philosophy or languages. 

There are approximately 200,000 teachers in 
France, and of these 160,000 are primary school 
teachers, and 20,000 are teachers in the secondary 
schools. Teachers in the secondary schools are 
designated as professors as is the case in the uni- 
versities and institutions of higher learning. The 
teacher occupies a relatively high status in France 
and is held in great respect. Educators often play 
a considerable role in politics. For example, in 
the 1951 elections, 89 teachers from all levels of 
education were elected to the Assembly out of a 
total of 637 deputies. 

Teachers are not expected to engage in other 
business activities though they may engage In 
private coaching, publication, or supplementary 
teaching in other institutions. They have tenure. 
The salary depends very much on rank, marital 
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status, number of children. But for primary 
school teachers, the range is from 432,000 to 993,- 
600 francs, or in dollar value from approximately 
$1,235 to $2,840. Secondary school teachers range 
from 510,000 francs to 1,602,000, or about $1,457 
to $4,577. 

The Advisory Board of Education for Pakistan 
commented as follows concerning secondary edu- 
cation: “Attempts are being made to recast and 
diversify the content of education, especially in 
secondary schools, where the capacities and in- 
terests of pupils begin to manifest themselves 
and require proper nurture. Technical and com- 
posite schools where academic education will be 
given a markedly practical bias are intended to 
sort out pupils according to their abilities and 
aptitudes. These schools, it is hoped, will save 
the country from a glut of purely academic type 
of students, who have had hitherto no profitable 
avenue of employment except the white-collar 
professions and often have languished in unem- 
ployment because opportunities in the white-col- 
lar professions are limited.” There presently are 
6,486 secondary schools with a total enrollment 
of 1,164,142. Six hundred forty-four of these 
schools are for girls only, with a total enrollment 
of 97,737. To be eligible to teach in a high school, 
where the age range usually is from 15 to 18, 
college graduation is required plus one year of 
professional training. Many exceptions have been 
made at all levels of education, however, due to 
the shortage of teachers. A high school teacher 
presently is paid 120 rupees or about $30 a 
month. Under the new regulations of the Adviso- 
ty Board of Education, as of January 1949, this 
has been increased to 150 rupees or about $45 
per month. The teacher shortage is explained in 
the Six-Year National Plan of Education Devel- 
opment for Pakistan as follows: 


In 1951-53, it is proposed to open 7,156 new ele- 
mentary schools with a total capacity of 1,181,510 
pupils. Assuming that there will be one teacher for 
every thirty pupils, the total number of teachers re- 
quired for the new primary schools will be 39,383. 
In 1953-57, it is proposed to open 16,871 new pri- 
mary schools with a total capacity of 2,569,560. 

This will require 86,011 new teachers. Thus the 
total number of teachers who will need to be trained 
at the end of 1957 will be 168,865 (including 43,471 
untrained teachers in existing schools). The output 
of existing institutions for the training of preprimary 
teachers during 1951-57 is estimated at 37,210 teach- 
ers, while the output of new training institutions to 
be established in 1951-57 is estimated at 49,380. 
Thus the total output of existing and new training 
institutions at the end of 1957 will be 86,590. Con- 
sidering that the total requirement of trained teach- 
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ers is 168,865, there will be a deficit of 82,275 
trained teachers. It is obvious that the training in- 
stitutions, both existing and new, fall short of the de- 
mand for trained teachers and that these institutions 
will be required on a permanent basis. . . .4 


Teachers for Fundamental Education Programs 


There are many interesting experiments and 
developments in Fundamental Education all over 
the world. T. R. Batten® stated, concerning train- 
ing leadership for these programs, “Leadership 
of one or other kind is a characteristic of nearly 
all the human relationships, and if we wish to 
train leaders we must first decide what kind of 
leadership we are aiming to develop. This is espe- 
cially important in the field of fundamental edu- 
cation and community development. Training for 
leadership in this field is usually devised by peo- 
ple educated in a Western cultural tradition and 
accustomed to life in a wealthy, industrial, urban 
civilization. Such training is directed at ‘leaders’ 
who will work among vackward’ or ‘underdevel- 
oped’ peoples, as they would call them, whose 
life is characterized by ignorance and illiteracy, 
disease and poverty. To the trainers of funda- 
mental educational leaders, therefore—and all 
the more if they are inspired by a strong human- 
itarianism—one main purpose, if not the main 
purpose, stands out very clearly. It is to train 
leaders to alleviate ignorance, illiteracy, disease, 
and poverty.” 

The teachers who are associated with a funda- 
mental educational program represent a wide 
range of experience and education. For example, 
out of the Mexican Revolution emerged the cul- 
tural mission program.® There were only a few 
schools in the rural districts and no rural teacher 
training institutions. In a very large measure, the 
rapid spread of rural schools in Mexico between 
1923 and 1938 was the result of the efforts of 
these missions. The lack of academic or profes- 
sional background was compensated for by the 
complete dedication and devotion of the teacher 
to the mission. 

This is a self-help program in which the mem- 
bers of the mission act as advisers to the commit- 
tees which are organized in the community, and 
it is by this process of community organization 
that the human and natural resources available 
are mobilized in a frontal attack on the basic 
problems. The organization usually takes the 





4 Education in Pakistan, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Bulletin 1954, No. 2, p. 43. 

‘7. R. Batten, “Leadership Training and Values in Funda- 
mental Education,” Fundamental and Adult Education, Janu- 
ary, 1953, p. 9. 

6 Lloyd H. Hughes, The Mexican Cultural Mission Programme, 
Publication 6387, United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 
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form of special community committees for the 
encouragement of 1) agriculture and stock rais- 
ing, 2) health and hygiene, 3) home improve- 
ment, 4) civic and recreational activities, 5) pub- 
lic works, 6) manufactures and industry. Each 
committee has a chairman and each member of 
the mission acts as an adviser to a committee. 
This team approach in a community setting is 
important. The members of the mission are se- 
lected from rural education, home economics 
leaders, nurses and midwives, agriculture, the 
construction teachers, teachers of trade and in- 
dustry, teachers of mechanics, music, and recrea- 
tion, for example. 

The primary schools are important community 
centers and thus the missions work with schools 
integrating the work of the school in the com- 
munity and orienting teachers to the program. 
These missions also provide for an in-service 
training program organized for the benefit of 
rural teachers. However, one of the substantial 
contributions of the mission has been in the area 
of construction and repair of school buildings, 
construction of teachers’ homes, furniture, and so 
on. Missions also cooperate with the literacy pro- 
gram, and in the early 50’s during one year, 125 
rural literacy schools were maintained in towns 
and villages where otherwise there would have 
been no schools. Reading rooms and small li- 
braries were established in many communities. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN TEACHING 


Teaching is one of the careers which affords 
the most opportunities for women.’ It might be 
expected that the largest percentage of women 
teach in the primary schools. Approximately 93 
per cent of the teachers in the primary schools in 
the United States and Brazil are women. Coun- 
tries in which the percentage of women teachers 
is low are India (13.8 per cent), Cambodia (9.9 
per cent), Thailand (21.6 per cent). In the Ger- 
man Federal Republic approximately 60 per cent 
of the primary school teachers are men. 

In the secondary schools of the world, the per- 
centage of women teachers begins to diminish. 
Outside of the United States, with a record of 60 
per cent women teachers at the secondary school 
level, the countries having the largest percentage 
of women teachers at the secondary school level 
are represented by Panama (56 per cent), Italy 
(52 per cent), Ireland (53.5 per cent), Domini- 
can Republic (67.7 per cent), Bulgaria (55.8 per 
cent). Countries having the smallest percentage 
of women on the teaching staff at the secondary 


™“Access of Women to Education,” International Bureau of 


Education, XVth International Conference on Public Education, 
Geneva, 1952, 206 p. 
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school level are Egypt (8.7 per cent), Guatemala 
(12.2 per cent), India (14.1 per cent), Iceland 
(17.5 per cent). 

Again in teacher training institutions, repre- 
sented largely by normal schools or colleges, Fin- 
land had 71.4 per cent of the teaching staff com- 
posed of women. Italy had 64.2 per cent. How- 
ever, there were only 17.9 per cent in Iraq and 
about 12 per cent in Japan. 

When it comes to higher education, the range 
is all the way from less than one per cent in 
Guatemala to 19.7 per cent in Belgium. There 
are limited opportunities in higher education for 
women the world over, though improvement in 
several countries is evident since World War II. 
In Cambodia and Saudi Arabia, the enrollment 
is 100 per cent men. In India, only 4.8 per cent 
of the enrollment in higher education institutions 
is represented by women. Approximately 40.7 
per cent of the enrollment in higher education 
institutions in Scotland is represented by women. 
In Panama, the ratio is 43.8 per cent. The war, 
as indicated, had a very profound effect on the 
future of the education of women beyond the pri- 
mary level, and this is true throughout the world 
for women were placed in new situations and 
were trained to meet new conditions, it being 
demonstrated quite clearly that there is hardly a 
job that cannot be performed by a woman. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 


The shortage of teachers, the need for more 
classrooms, and the ability to finance the educa- 
tional program are problems world-wide in scope. 
The relationship of the state to local authority 
has been a concern of local government officials 
and many educators. E. W. Woodhead,* of the 
County Education Office, Kent, was the general 
reporter for the 1951 Congress of the Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authorities, and in com- 
menting on the system in the United States, 
Woodhead concludes: 


“In this system in the new world, has the pendu- 
lum swung too far? It is natural for anybody con- 
nected with the educational system of his own coun- 
try, best knowing that system and appreciating its 
objectives, to feel that his system is the best. Any- 
body who knows Continental educational systems 
well must have considerable respect for their aca- 
demic standards, but whether the right curriculum 
is always taught to the right individual might often 
be a matter for debate. In the same way, while one 
must admire the opportunities the United States sys- 
tem offers for local initiative and educational experi- 
ments, it remains a fact that American standards of 


8 Alonzo G. Grace, “When People Talk to People,” School 
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education—and even more of culture which should 
surely form an integral part of any educational proc- 
ess—are often disappointingly low. 

“The English system may represent the happy 
mean between the two extremes. In spite of doubts 
which have been expressed about some overlapping 
and duplication of functions, the English system, 
with its distribution of powers, delegation of duties, 
varied and flexible methods of control, its reliance 
on the initiative and good sense of both local authori- 
ties and the central government, does in fact pro- 
vide a not unreasonably cramping framework which 
gives real scope to the efforts of those who are, in 
the last analysis, the key people of any educational 
system—the teachers.” 


The problem of removing ignorance, raising 
health standards, and eliminating poverty is per- 
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haps the major world educational problem. Men 
who hunger and suffer are less likely to buy lib- 
erty than bread, when they have had neither. 
Many other problems confront the educational 
authorities and the teaching professions in the 
many countries of the world. Perhaps a lesson that 
should be learned universally refers to methods 
of resolving some of these problems. They will 
not be resolved successfully by utilizing the solu- 
tion arrived at in a particular country as the uni- 
versal pattern. The day of transplanting educa- 
tional systems from one country to another has 
passed. However, when teachers from every part 
of the world get together, many problems can be 
understood better as international and not local 
in nature. The teachers of the world are human. 


Secondary and Higher Education 


By E. I. F. WILLIAMS 


VERY EDUCATIONAL system is the child of its 
country’s civilization and culture. It must, 
of necessity, be indigenous to the country 

in which it functions. It is a product of growth 
and evolution, the direction of which is deter- 
mined by such factors as the country’s historical 
development, its form of government, its religious 
tradition, its mores, and its social milieu. No one 
system equally suits all peoples. For any nation 
its direction is affected by the country’s poverty 
or wealth and by its facility of communication 
with neighboring countries. Unesco, along with 
other international agencies, tends to make na- 
tional programs similar, through its interchanges 
of ideas, and its evaluations of systems in other 
countries. And so a study of comparative educa- 
tion is most vital and profitable in our modern 
world. 

Deep-rooted beliefs and philosophies will be 
the goal in this paper rather than skeletal admin- 
istrative frameworks, though the latter are inter- 
twined inevitably with the former. Hitherto, per- 
haps, the study of comparative education has 
been concerned too much with organizational as- 
pects. The time is ripe for focus on educational 
philosophy, objectives of education, and crafts- 
manship in the teaching process. Administrative 
facets of school systems have been explored rath- 
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er fully in the past; the time is now ripe for ex- 
amination of the real heart of education, with 
such attention to administrative procedures and 
devices in the measure that they affect the edu- 
cational process. 

Would space allow, it would be enlightening 
to examine education at all levels in all countries 
of western Europe. In this brief study it seems 
most profitable to confine the study to England 
and France and to compare them with education- 
al programs of the United States, and to restrict 
the treatment to secondary and higher education. 


Secondary School Beginnings 


In common with other countries generally, the 
first secondary schools in England aimed to edu- 
cate an upper élite class. The grammar school al- 
ready operated in Shakespeare’s day (he attend- 
ed one at Stratford-on-Avon). For many years 
the only open path to the university was by way 
of the grammar school, of which the “public 
school” of England was a variant. Most children 
either “went to work” after completing study in 
infant or primary schools, or continued in the 
primary school for a few additional years. 

The British Education Act of 1944 was a land- 
mark of change. The age of compulsory educa- 
tion was extended to fifteen years, with the fur- 
ther provision that the leaving age would be in- 
creased to sixteen when the economic situation 
permits. The primary schools extended from the 
age of five to eleven years, when for most pupils 
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a decision was obligatory to enter one of the 
three classes or curriculum streams of school: 
grammar, secondary technical, or secondary mod- 
ern. Each type generally is housed in a separate 
building of its own, though there is some tend- 
ency to accommodate two streams in a single 
building, and in London County and other large 
areas a comprehensive secondary school houses 
the three curricular streams under one roof, with 
a maximum attendance of two thousand or more 
students. To many educators separate secondary 
school buildings seem preferable, the maximum 
enrollment being 500 in each school. 


The Education Act of 1944 


Under the Education Act of 1944, the system 
was described as one which would provide for 
all pupils on the bases of “age, ability, and apti- 
tude.” Particular emphasis was given to the sec- 
ondary modern school, a newer type attended by 
those who formerly had concluded their educa- 
tion in the primary school. Now the policy was 
fixed to continue the education of all pupils in 
one of the three streams, grammar, technical, or 
secondary modern. For all, but particularly for 
the “modern” school, there was to be “parity of 
esteem.” As the system has evolved there are now 
approximately 1,250 grammar schools publicly 
maintained by Local Education Authorities (cor- 
responding roughly to the local boards of educa- 
tion in the United States). There are 318 in the 
category of public schools, designated as “direct 
grant schools” which are endowed grammar 
schools and the famous girls’ schools. There are 
also 3,500 secondary modern schools, and about 
300 technical secondary schools. The grammar 
school now provides for 15 to 20 per cent of the 
pupils, the technical school for about 10 per cent, 
the modern secondary school for approximately 
70 to 75 per cent. An estimate made in 1953, giv- 
ing statistics for a few years later than the pre- 
ceding, states the ratio of modern schools to 
grammar schools to be nearly 3:1; to technical 
schools, 10:1. 

The grammar school has been conceived as all- 
around education for gifted children. The sub- 
jects usually pursued are English, Latin, the chief 
modern languages, history, arithmetic, geometry, 
home economics, and some manual work. Extra- 
curricular activities, all outside the classroom, 
are provided through debating, dramatics, pho- 
tography, competitive games, school concerts, 
and natural history. The grammar school defi- 
nitely deals with the more intelligent boys and 
girls and offers advanced studies as early as the 
sixth form (age eleven years). Pupils continue 
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to the age of eighteen or nineteen and being old- 
er, are a year in advance of the usual secondary 
school graduate in the United States. Beyond 
doubt the grammar school of high scholastic 
standing fills a great social need in educating 
those of highest ability as potential leaders. 


The Secondary Modern School 


Perhaps the most remarkable development in 
English secondary education is the rapid devel- 
opment of the secondary modern school. This 
has been the result of the general movement to- 
ward the spread of democracy and educational 
opportunity, not only in England but throughout 
the world. Exclusive education designed to per- 
petuate an élite of wealth, rank, and position has 
been declining in favor. In purpose, even the 
grammar school is no longer an educational ha- 
ven solely for the wealthier classes, but is an in- 
stitution increasingly employed for the full de- 
velopment of talent in whatever stratum of eco- 
nomic society, for the good of the nation. The 
astounding growth of the “modern” school is a 
reflection of growing concern for educating those 
of the lower classes, whose education formerly 
was limited to the merest rudiments of learning. 
The 70 per cent of the nation’s secondary school 
pupils which it now enrolls have, or are begin- 
ning to have, a type of education which will en- 
able them to develop more fully as individuals 
and for their place in a social structure in which 
all must participate more fully in our modern 
age on a basis, if not of equality, at least to the 
extent which their ability will allow. It would be 
untrue to state that all modern secondary schools 
have buildings, equipment, and teachers, such as 
the aims of education currently envisage. Many 
of the buildings are those formerly used by ele- 
mentary schools. They fall short of approved 
present-day standards. But new, substantial, and 
commodious structures are being built at an ever- 
increasing rate, buildings well-designed, esthetic 
in appearance, and functional in plan. W. P. 
Alexander, secretary to the Association of Edu- 
cation Committees, in describing the modern 
schools, sees in them teachers whose prepara- 
tion and interest relate to the study of children 
rather than to subject-matter, whose emphasis Is 
on interpretation, unification, and co-ordination 
of subjects. 

Its curriculum may or may not include 
ern language. Normally many do not take such 
a study. All schools lean toward an experience 
curriculum, keyed to the demands of modern life. 
Subjects include English, mathematics, history, 
geography, science, art, music, and physical edu- 
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cation. They are practical in content and the ap- 
proach to them is dependent upon the ability and 
needs of the pupils. In rural areas much empha- 
sis is upon gardening, poultry raising, agriculture, 
and experimental crop-raising. 

Teachers are still, to an extent at least, in the 
tradition of the primary school. Less emphasis is 
being placed on highly specialized training in 
academic subjects. The courses emphasize learn- 
ing as a factor in the life of the community rather 
than in preparation for advanced study. 

The best of these schools, several of which the 
writer has observed within the last few years, 
have thoroughly modern buildings, fifteen to 
twenty acres of school grounds, with experimen- 
tal gardens; farm areas to supply food for school 
lunches, and in some cases, to grow crops com- 
mercially but primarily to give actual experience 
in farming, are a feature of those in rural areas. 
Beautiful flower gardens ornamenting the school 
grounds are cared for by the pupils themselves. 


To Provide a Fair Chance for All 


Classroom work in them stresses activity, doing 
rather than reading about doing. The project is 
a common method of instructing. School councils 
are organized; some patterned after the national 
government are formal, others informal, organ- 
ized as are similar levels in the United States. 

One can sense the spirit of these schools which 
reflect the changed and changing philosophy of 
life in England, which more and more aspires to 
provide a fair chance for all. Local crafts, crea- 
tive work in art, active pursuit of learning through 
discussions and seminars—these are the means 
which provide for full development of the child. 

Freedom for teachers, administrators, and other 
educational workers is cherished in England. 
Though more of administration is now centered 
in the National Ministry than heretofore, official 
inspections are now primarily advisory, with 
teachers and schools reserving the right to ac- 
cept or reject the advice, so far as teaching opera- 
tions are concerned. Variety of pattern, absence 
of written courses of study and syllabi—these are 
characteristic of present English schools which 
still cherish their emphasis upon freedom and in- 
dividuality. Though most university entrants have 
come traditionally from grammar schools, an in- 
creasing number will doubtless come from sec- 
ondary modern schools, who will enter by ex- 
amination after reclassification, and transfer to 
another school from that to which they were as- 
signed originally. Another feature which will 
tend to equalize opportunity is free tuition in all 
state schools. An astonishing number of scholar- 
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ships in the universities now are available to 
gifted students. Of 85,000 full-time students in 
the universities, 72.6 per cent of those enrolled in 
England, Scotland, and Wales are assisted 
through scholarship grants. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation allotted 3,000 in 1951-52, augmented by 
9,693 provided by local education authorities. 
Earlier, financial ability was the principal factor 
in entrance to the university. The student's finan- 
cial ability is now less of a factor. University en- 
trance is based principally on an examination. 


The Technical School 


The technical school is of particular importance 
to England, as her national economy is based 
largely on the manufacture of goods. Smallest of 
the groups of English secondary schools, in the 
present highly industrialized society it should 
probably have more emphasis. One of the current 
problems is to liberalize the program of studies 
in the technical high schools. An English critic 
maintains that the syllabus of the technical school 
needs revision, that all essential technical edu- 
cation must start from the pupil’s vocational in- 
terest. Pupils in attendance at the technical 
schools have high intelligence and, in addition, 
have high natural aptitude for technical work. 
Their desire is to become technicians in such 
areas as applied art, agriculture, electricity, en- 
gineering, navigation, aeronautics, the building 
trades, and home science. Pupils remain until 
sixteen or seventeen years of age. Having entered 
at age eleven plus, they receive training for five 
or six years. Some then go on to higher institu- 
tions, especially technical institutes. Thé techni- 
cal secondary school is found more often in urban 
rather than in rural areas. 

Since the domination of all education in the 
Middle Ages to the period when national states 
and nations developed temporal powers as a 
function of secular states and governments, there 
has been a conflict of view respecting the rela- 
tionship of church and state. France, England, 
and the United States have resolved the problem 
in different ways. Under the impact of the lib- 
eralism of the French and American Revolutions, 
church and state have been separated since the 
time of the American Revolutionary War, the 
public s*t- 9] being secular though not irreli- 
gious. However, with few exceptions religious 
instruction, unless non-doctrinal, has not been 
given in schools maintained by taxation. State 
constitutions and laws uniformly oppose doc- 
trinal or curricula teaching. The courts have as- 
serted the right of private schools, secular or 
parochial, to operate but without state subven- 
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tions. In 1949-50, a total of 25,110,000 pupils was 
enrolled in elementary and secondary schools of 
the United States, 87.6 per cent of the pupils in 
the elementary grades of publicly-suported 
schools, 89.3 per cent in publicly-supported high 
schools. Percentages of enrollments in parochial 
schools have increased to some extent, though the 
whole picture is changed little. 


Separation of Church and State 


The arrangement in the United States is the re- 
sult of a fundamental philosophy which demand- 
ed separation of church and state. Contributory 
to the separation has been the large number and 
variety of religious denominations, and the fact 
that education is a state, not a national, affair. 
In countries such as Holland, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, where for all practical purposes only two 
religious groups have great numerical strength, 
it has seemed satisfactory to them to allot public 
funds for maintenance of private (usually paro- 
chial) schools. In the United States private schools 
are not given public funds. 

Similarly, France has a completely separate sys- 
tem of secular schools, although it is paralleled by 
a system of parochial schools supported through 
private endowments and student fees. State edu- 
cation continues free and secular. Clergy are ex- 
cluded from teaching in public schools. Public 
education is required to be objective and nonde- 
nominational. In 1951, enrollments in publicly 
supported schools more than doubled those in 
private institutions. Ninety per cent of the pri- 
vate schools were Roman Catholic. For a short 
period during the regime of the Vichy govern- 
ment, the state gave financial support to paro- 
chial schools, but this policy was discontinued 
following the liberation. More recently grants are 
being made to parents in sparsely settled regions 
to allow their children to attend a parochial 
school, provided that no public school is avail- 
able. The state is required to maintain a school 
in an area where there are twenty or more pupils. 
To allow the Church time to give religious in- 
struction outside of school, Thursday is a school 
holiday each week. 


Partnership, Not Complete Separation 


In England and Wales it is believed that the 
state and the church should maintain a partner- 
ship and not a complete separation. For many 
years, the Church of England dominated educa- 
tion. During the greater part of the nineteenth 
century two voluntary non-state societies provid- 
ed elementary education. One was the Church 
of England, a second represented other Protes- 
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tant Christian bodies. Through several Educa- 
tion acts, passed by Parliament, a compromise 
was effected between private and state elemen- 
tary schools, one which has seemed to work out 
satisfactorily. Education is compulsory, either 
through teaching in the home or by school at- 
tendance. Tuition in state schools is free. At least 
90 per cent of pupils in England are enrolled 
within the state system, which is administered by 
Local Education Authorities. 

Under the Education Act of 1944, inspection of 
all private schools is required, though it is not 
yet fully effective. 

In the United States entrance to college or uni- 
versity in most instances, especially in the state 
universities, is on certificate from the high school. 
In England, no university will accept a student 
on certificate from a secondary school. Mass ex- 
aminations conducted by external authorities are 
basic. Students who enter the university must 
qualify through the General Certificate of Edu- 
cation issued by the Ministry. There are eight 
examining boards, which hold their examinations 
for this certificate about the middle of June 
shortly before the academic year closes. The 
“highest level of attainment” is the basis on which 
12,000 scholarships are granted. In 1952, approxi- 
mately 72 per cent of those taking the examina- 
tion at the advanced level were successful. The 
examination is intended only for grammar schools 
and for technical graduates, the modern school 
being urged to prepare its own certificates. 


The University Picture 


The number of attendants at English univer- 
sities is severely limited. There are only twenty 
universities and three university colleges in the 
British Isles, of which seventeen are in England. 
Most are of recent origin. The total full-time en- 
rollment of the universities of England approxi- 
mates 85,000, of whom 77 per cent are men, 23 
per cent, women. Coeducation is now found at 
all English universities, though at Cambridge ten 
times as many men as women are enrolled and 
at Oxford five times as many. The financial prob- 
lem has been exceptionally acute. Endowments 
are no longer sufficient to support the education- 
al program. The national government helps. The 
University Grants Committee is an objective 
committee through which impartial distributions 
of national grants are determined. The major por- 
tion of the cost of the program of the universi- 
ties is now borne by the government through 
grants allotted on a five-year basis. In 1950-51, of 
the total budgets of all English universities, 65 
per cent was paid by the government through 
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grants, ranging from 40 per cent at the Manches- 
ter College of Technology, to 84 per cent at the 
University of Reading. At both Oxford Univer- 
sity and Cambridge University, the percentage 
was above 50. 

It is estimated that during the five-year period 
from 1952 to 1957, grants to universities will av- 
erage 70 per cent and by 1957 more than 80 per 
cent of the total budget of expenditures will be 
received from government subsidies. Though 
some fear is being expressed that freedom of the 
universities will be jeopardized through so abund- 
ant an allocation of public funds for their sup- 
port, it is the general opinion of university au- 
thorities that the system is working well, and 
that there has been no attempt to interfere with 
freedom of teaching or of scholarship at the uni- 
versities receiving them. That local education au- 
thorities are alive to their responsibilities of pro- 
moting university education for students living in 
their districts is evidenced by their appointment 
of nearly 10,000 students to university scholar- 
ships provided by them. 

Space prevents an elaborate description of the 
operation of the universities, desirable as this 
would be. Academic standards are high, though 
comparisons of the excellence of English students 
with that of students in the United States is ex- 
tremely precarious. England has about a third 
as many people as the United States; her enroll- 
ments in universities are only one thirty-second 
as large. 


University Systems Compared 


Compared with England, from the standpoint 
of universal opportunity for education and demo- 
cratic education, schools of the United States are 
characterized by a great diversity of courses, easy 
interchange between courses, opportunities for 
a large proportion of its youth, much freedom 
and diversity, since there is no single system but 
in reality forty-eight systems in as many states. 
There is wider participation of the public in 
school matters and there is greater freedom in 
experimentation. Both in the secondary schools 
and in the universities a much larger proportion 
of the age groups involved are enrolled. In con- 
sideration of democratic education the schools 
of the United States may be ranked first; Eng- 
land, second; and France, third. In the United 
States there is relatively little national control; 
in England, more national control, but still much 
freedom; in France, a closely-knit and rather 


closely controlled national system. But a fair as- 
sessment of the current situation makes it clear 
that in each of these countries there is a consist- 
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ent movement toward more universal, free, dem- 
ocratic education, toward experimentation and 
variety. No longer can it be said as it was at one 
time in France that the Minister of Education 
could tell exactly what was being taught in ev- 
ery classroom in France. Control is relative. 
Secondary and university education in France 
is characterized by high intellectual quality, 
high liberal arts content, and high standards. So 
keen has competition been for places in schools 
of the higher levels that it is reported that a con- 
siderable number of suicides have resulted from 
failure to meet the qualifying examinations. 


Secondary and Higher Schools in France 


The two main types of secondary schools in 
France are the lycées and colléges, the former 
consisting of 238 national institutions, maintained 
by the Ministry of National Education, the latter 
of 659 colléges, which are local municipal schools, 
supported jointly by the local authorities and the 
national government. In spirit and curriculum 
there is now little difference between the two 
types, aside from their historical prestige which 
in the opinion of the general public is still con- 
siderably higher in the lycée than in the col- 
lége. The greater proportion of France’s second- 
ary schools are not coeducational, the exceptions 
to the rule being due to practical difficulties of 
maintenance rather than to educational theory. 

Since the last World War, in France as in Eng- 
land, there has been a trend toward providing 
additional education for students whose educa- 
tion formerly was limited to the primary schools. 
Colléges modernes are attended rather largely 
by such children from the lower social and eco- 
nomic groups. Though the preparation of teach- 
ers in them is not currently equal to that in older 
established schools, it seems probable that more 
and more they will approach equality. The cur- 
ricular emphasis is upon such “modern” subjects 
as modern languages and science rather than 
upon vocational subjects. The technical collége, 
a recent innovation, has been established to pro- 
vide education on the secondary level. 

France is now devoting much attention to the 
needs of 400,000 pupils between the ages of four- 
teen and fifteen who have usually left school, an- 
nually. More than 200 guidance centers now give 
them advice respecting their future careers with 
the result that many of this age level now con- 
tinue their education. 

The hbaccalauréat examination for long has 
been the sole road to the university, and it alone 
determines fitness for further study. A relatively 
recent innovation has been the inclusion of a 
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year following the baccalauréat in which the stu- 
dent is oriented in the lycée or collége toward 
university study and life. 


An Experimental Project 


An exceedingly valuable experiment in second- 
ary education in France was the establishment of 
classes nouvelles, which grew to 800 classes 
throughout the country. In the same school there 
existed side by side the traditional program of 
the collége or lycée and a program of modern 
classes, created and conducted on modern lines, 
in which much freedom was given to teachers to 
develop their own teaching programs and in 
which students were stimulated to learn through 
activity programs, projects, and independent 
work. In these schools, pupils and teachers were 
enrolled as volunteers. Confined to the first half 
of the curriculum of the secondary schools, at- 
tention has been given to study of the pupil, his 
interests and aptitudes, to guidance and mental 
testing. Basic subjects are taught in the fore- 
noons; in the afternoons opportunities are given 
for physical and health education, and electives 
in music and art. Introduced into a severely for- 
mal system of education in which lecturing and 
note-taking were dominant, they have been a 
potent force in arousing interest in methods more 
informal and free than were formerly employed. 
Most have now been discontinued. Experimenta- 
tion is now confined to a very few of the original 
schools. It still remains to be seen how greatly 
the schools in general will modify their practices 
as a result of this experiment to provide schools 
more flexible in operation and more practical. 

Recently, the baccalauréat which was formerly 
confined exclusively to examination in the arts 
and sciences has been extended to technical sci- 
ence. The technical secondary school has high 
standards and much attention is being devoted to 
this area and to apprenticeship as a result of 
problems growing out of World War II. 


French Universities 


As in England, the universities have a rela- 
tively small enrollment compared to those in the 
United States. Each of the seventeen departments 
of France has a state university, one for each 
academy or educational administrative unit into 
which the country is divided. In 1950, the com- 
bined enrollment was only 136,744. Attached to 
them, in addition, are 150 research centers or in- 
stitutes. Though these are administratively under 
the direction of the Ministry, they are compara- 
tively autonomous. Generally each university in- 
cludes a faculty of law, of medicine, of letters, 
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and of science. Paris, the largest, the seat of the 
Faculties of Arts and Sciences, enrolls nearly half 
of all of the university students in France, having 
on its rolls also 65 per cent of the foreign stu- 
dents in the country. Degrees are granted by the 
faculty in which the work is completed. Relative- 
ly few students come from the families of work- 
ers in agriculture and industry. There is a great 
need for higher enrollment in science, a need 
which is demonstrated clearly since World War 
II. Each principal university has a cité universi- 
taire, a group of residences for students. They are 
centers for student life to the extent that they are 
able to accommodate the student members of the 
university. 

The grandes ecoles are higher professional 
schools numbering 120 in the entire country. 
Their total enrollment is less than 20,000. They 
are conducted by the various ministries of the 
cabinet to prepare personnel for administration 
of the several corresponding departments. They 
are independent of the universities and relatively 
detached from practical life. They prepare the 
élite for leadership in the government and the 
professions. Standards are extremely high. 

As in the United States, France has a problem 
of furnishing enlarged and improved physical fa- 
cilities. Many buildings are entirely out of date. 
More teachers must be found. But even more 
fundamental to progress in the French schools, 
there is the necessity of extending educational 
opportunities to many more students in both the 
secondary and the higher schools. 

In conclusion, in terms of education as a 
source of strength in national life, in terms of an 
increasingly industrialized society, in terms of 
the widespread tendency towards democracy, and 
in terms of the adjustments which education is 
making to the needs of the individual and of so- 
ciety, commendable progress is evident in all the 
three countries surveyed. Perhaps the conclusion 
most apparent is that each of the three nations, 
in terms of its culture, its peculiar problems, and 
its historical setting, is moving definitely toward 
wider distribution of educational opportunity; 
toward more and longer periods of school attend- 
ance; toward a greater variety of educational of- 
ferings; toward greater diversity to include all 
ranges from the most gifted to the underprivi- 
leged; toward that preparation which will use 
the highest resources of the nation’s manpower 
for the greatest possible good for the individual 
and the society of which he is a part. The world 
is on the march. Education, too, moves ahead 
to more inclusive, more intensive patterns which 
will result in a higher standard of life for all. 
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Aspects of Education in England 


By A. L. 


lish educationists, the English education- 

al system was found wanting in several 
important respects: in its administration; in its 
program of teacher education; in the provision 
it made for the great mass of English youth at 
the secondary level; in its traditions, based as 
they were on an aristocratic concept of life (a 
concept which had to be modified in the face of 
increasing democracy ); and in the way it failed 
to meet the general needs of society and the indi- 
vidual needs of pupils. 

To an American educationist making a concen- 
trated study of English education, several things 
became apparent. He cannot help but perceive 
that a valiant attempt is being made to remedy 
many of these unhealthy conditions and to meet 
better the needs of students and of the British 
nation. Furthermore the factor of peaceful revo- 
lution which is apparent in the English scene 
today is making itself definitely felt in the coun- 
try’s educational system. The instrument of prog- 
ress and change in the schools is the Education 
Act of 1944, The Butler Act. 

It would be hard, indeed, to find anything in 
American education that parallels the Butler Act. 
In the first place, it is a national act, setting up 
principles and administrative provisions for all of 
England and Wales.! While the geographic area 
involved is not so large as that covered by some 
of our state systems of education, the population 
of England and Wales is estimated at somewhat 
more than forty-three millions. Thus the act ap- 
plies to a far larger population than does the edu- 
cation law of any one of the American states. 

For the first time in English history, new and 
more democratic concepts of education are emerg- 
ing and many of these merit consideration by 
American educationists. Most of these modifica- 
tions come within the realm of what is best 
termed educational administration. There is, for 
instance, local control of curricula and courses; 
the handling of educational affairs by regular 
government bodies, rather than by separate 
boards of education; there is a national system 
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of education with a strong central organization, 
yet the central authorities have the most friendly 
and cordial relations with the local authorities; 
there is state support for private schools and 
moral and religious education in all the schools; 
there are organized teacher associations which 
wield considerable power; there are three distinct 
types of secondary schools which are attempting 
to meet effectively the needs of the wide range 
of youth; there is an overall, fundamental con- 
cept of education, not for all, but for each, ac- 
cording to age, ability, and aptitude. 

This brief effort will make no attempt to give 
unstinted praise to the present educational pat- 
tern in England and Wales. As in all aspects of 
human affairs, there is a gap between theory and 
practice, so in the English educational regime 
there is a considerable gap between the ideal 
arrangements called for by the Butler Act and 
the actual provision of education under that act. 
What is attempted here is a sketch of the edu- 
cational provisions now made by the oldest of 
the English-speaking nations. 


Roots Deep in the Past 


English education has its roots deep in the 
past. There is an unbroken link from medieval 
grammar school and university through the char- 
ity school, the monotorial system, the pupil-teach- 
er system, payment by results, the Education Acts 
of 1870, 1902, and 1918 down to the expansion 
of education in the twentieth century and the 
passage of the Butler Act. All advances came 
slowly, won against the reactionary view, often 
influentially held, that education was a danger- 
ous process because it undermined social disci- 
pline. Yet despite such feelings in 1833 Parlia- 
ment voted 20,000 pounds sterling “for the erec- 
tion of school houses for the education of the 
poorer classes in Great Britain.” Under this stim- 
ulus, school houses went up so rapidly that the 
grant almost immediately was converted into an 
annual one, and later began to increase in 
amount. 

When the first English education act was 
passed by Parliament in 1870, it defined the 

1 There is a separate act for Scotland, similar in principle to 


the Butler Act, but with special provisions peculiar to the Scot- 
tish scheme and background. 
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scope of education in the narrow terms of the 
three R’s. It was the grudging recognition by a 
dominant middle class of the need for instructed 
workmen. Englishmen feared the domination of 
the state and felt that educational salvation was 
to be secured through individual effort and ex- 
perimentation, a feeling which has resulted in 
the fact that local control is still a more potent 
factor in shaping the educational destinies of 
England than is the centralized administration. 

Philosophy, heritage, tradition, and precedent 
make up the environment in which the theory, 
practice, and provision of education take place 
in 1956. The expression, the promise of fulfill- 
ment, the instrument of this theory, practice, and 
provision is the Butler Act. 

The Butler Act, “An act to reform the law re- 
lating to education in England and Wales,” was 
passed by the British Parliament on August 3, 
1944, and its provisions went into effect on April 
1, 1945. In essence, it is a planning act. It pro- 
vides the means by which the entire school sys- 
tem can be developed, with provision for changes 
to be made as needed within the general plan. 

The Act is a complicated one, but the basic 
points can be explained quite simply. Education 
is to be organized in three successive stages: 
primary, secondary, and further education. The 
financial burden of the system is divided between 
the national exchequer and the local governments 
concerned. Roughly, the central government 
bears about 55 per cent of the cost, though in 
some of the poorer local areas the government 
pays as much as 68 per cent of the total cost. In 
some of the wealthier areas the Treasury’s total 
has fallen to 34 per cent. London, for example, 
gets somewhat less than half of its funds from 
the central office. 

The Act provides for a continuous and unified 
system of education from childhood through 
adulthood. The universities remain outside the 
statutory system; they receive grants from the 
treasury through the University Grants Commit- 
tee. Also outside the system are the independent 
schools, including the old public schools like 
Eton, Harrow, Oundle, Rugby, and many others. 

Four particular points stand out about the Act. 
For the first time in English history an attempt 
has been made to construct a simple, coherent 
policy of education. In the second place, the Act 
marks a complete change of outlook in the mean- 
ing given to the community's educational respon- 
sibility. Earlier acts had thought of education in 
terms of teaching subjects. The new act makes 
no mention of subjects, but reflects thinking in 
terms of human beings growing and developing 
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—children, adolescents, and adults, with differ- 
ent needs, potentialities, and interests—all de- 
manding different types of education. 

The Act, too, embraces the concept of conti- 
nuity of education. Since chances for growth and 
development never really end, the need for edu- 
cation never really ceases. This means that edu- 
cation must be thought of in terms of all human 
beings; hence, the three stages provided in the 
act—primary, secondary, and further education. 
The fourth point about the Act is its complete- 
ness. It touches the lives of pupils at many more 
points than any previous act. It pulls together 
into one framework all kinds of services which 
had been dealt with individually in former times 
—health, medical inspection, school meals, leis- 
ure time activities, and religious and moral train- 
ing. This, in brief outline, is the pattern; the de- 
tails may best be seen by further analysis. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Under the terms of the Act, a Ministry of Edu- 
cation was established with a chief officer of 
cabinet rank. While the Minister’s tenure de- 
pends upon the continuation of his party in pow- 
er, the Ministry itself is staffed by permanent 
civil servants who tend to be a steadying influ- 
ence on the policies of the Ministry. 

The Ministry is not responsible for the pro- 
vision of any educational services. It has no 
schools of its own. It does not select or pay any 
teachers. It does not say what the curricula of 
schools ought to be. It does not scrutinize or rec- 
ommend textbooks. However, it is intended that 
the Ministry should formulate, implement, and 
execute policies for education in England and 
Wales and submit those policies to Parliament 
for approval. The main lines of policy are laid 
down by the Act. The Ministry’s job becomes 
the implementation and execution of these. 

The eyes and ears of the Ministry are the 
skilled professional people who make up Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate (popularly referred to as 
the H.M.I’s). The Inspectorate has a three-fold 
responsibility: 

1) To inspect, assess and report on the efficiency 
of schools and other educational institutions; to give 
guidance and to be of help to teachers. 

2) To serve as the local representative of the Min- 
istry on administrative matters, as links on the spot; 
to advise local authorities from their overall knowl- 
edge of general educational policy. 

3) To act as the expert advisers of the Ministry 
on matters of educational theory and practice. The 
H.M.L’s have a practical knowledge of teaching and 
what goes on in schools; they keep abreast of educa- 
tional developments. 
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Working partners of the Ministry of Education 
in the provision of educational facilities and ser- 
vices are the local education authorities and the 
voluntary bodies. The local education authorities 
are the popularly elected local councils in each 
county or county-borough. In dealing with mat- 
ters of education, they appoint an education com- 
mittee and select an executive officer, experi- 
enced in teaching and administration, to serve 
as Director of Education. The voluntary bodies 
are usually denominational organizations, render- 
ing service of a public nature, sponsored, sup- 
ported and controlled by their members. Many of 
these voluntary bodies, especially the Church of 
England, the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
Methodist Church, provide, own, and operate 
schools and other educational and recreational 
facilities. In England, these church or sectarian- 
sponsored schools are an integral part of the 
state system of education. 






Unity But Not Uniformity 


Approximately 40 per cent of the total number 
of schools in England and Wales are these volun- 
tary schools, and they enroll about 25 per cent 
of the youngsters attending school. Thus they 
are a very considerable factor in the educational 
pattern and were providing educational services 
long before the state began to assume its respon- 
sibilities to any appreciable extent. While owned 
by the groups which established them, they are 
in every sense state schools. Their teachers are 
paid by the state, supplies are provided by the 
state, and even a large share of the building 
maintenance costs are shared by the central au- 
thority. The voluntary schools stand today as the 
manifestation of a traditional English idea: a be- 
lief in the desirability of maintaining variety, di- 
versity, and independence of schooling within a 
framework that has a remarkable unity but yet 
almost no uniformity. 


THE THREE STAGES OF EDUCATION 


According to the Butler Act, the statutory sys- 
tem of public education “. . . shall be organized 
(sic) in three progressive stages to be known as 
primary education, secondary education, and fur- 
ther education” and it is the duty of every L.E.A. 
“.. . to contribute toward the spiritual, moral, 
and physical development of the community by 
securing that efficient education throughout these 
stages shall be available to meet the needs of 
the population of their area.” The Act thus makes 
it clear that it is not the educational needs of 
children and youth alone, which must be met, 
but also the needs of “the population” of the 
entire area. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Under the terms of the Act, “primary educa- 
tion” covers all educational provision for all chil- 
dren 11 years old and younger, including those 
under the compulsory school age of 5. Usually 
primary education is broken down into three 
substages as follows: 


1) The nursery stage, with attendance optional, 
including children from two to five years of age 
(there are some nursery schools established, but they 
are available only to a small percentage of the total 
population). 

2) The infant stage, with attendance compulsory, 
enrolling children from five to seven years of age. 
These schools are generally places of happy activity 
where youngsters learn to give expression in various 
ways to their widening experience. 

3) The junior stage, again with attendance com- 
pulsory, enrolling children from seven to eleven years 
of age. 


Until a generation ago, the primary curriculum 
and methods of teaching in what were then the 
elementary schools were quite formal and the 
teaching was generally very dull. Most of the 
teachers were women with only a Spartan train- 
ing. “Instruction” was the order of the day; “the 
three R’s” were the subject matter. 

Gradually a change for the better came about 
as better prepared teachers were introduced into 
the system and curricula were revised. From what 
can be observed currently, it is apparent that 
many primary schools have gone far toward 
thinking in terms of the present needs of chil- 
dren. The subjects taught still revolve about the 
three R’s, but the emphasis has been shifted con- 
siderably. Skill in language, both spoken and 
written, is emphasized, with considerable atten- 
tion to reading and writing. Skill in numbers is 
worked for, together with an awareness of spatial 
relationships. 

Also considered fundamental for the primary 
schools are physical education, in the broad sense; 
various kinds of practical, creative, and aesthetic 
activities; a small amount of history, geography, 
and religion. Increasingly the tendency is not to 
label these as subjects but to think of the curricu- 
lum in terms of “activity and experience” rather 
than knowledge to be acquired. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


As to education at the secondary level the ob- 
server reaches the inescapable conclusion, readily 
recognized by English educationists, that here 
English education before 1944 was deficient in 
several respects. It was either unavailable or in- 
effective for 75 per cent of all adolescents. The 
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curriculum was planned frankly to suit the needs 
of that 10 per cent of the adolescent-age group 
who were planning to attend the universities. For 
the vast bulk of those in school, the curriculum 
bore little or no relation to the kind of life chil- 
dren were living or would live as adults. Class 
remained an important factor in determining ed- 
ucational opportunity. The aristocratic groups 
were almost the only ones who could afford or 
benefit from the education offered. Through the 
Act, England is now attempting to alter and 
change its secondary education to remove these 
deficiences and inequalities. 

At least two problems are involved here: first, 
the problem of selection for secondary education; 
and second, the problem of provision for second- 
ary education. The Education Act of 1944, in 
practice as well as in theory, recognizes that the 
first requirement is to discover the ability and 
aptitudes of students. Since children are not 
alike, it is felt that schools must differ in what 
they teach and how they teach it, and so various 
types of secondary schools have been provided. 

Selection actually is based on several assump- 
tions dogmatically stated, the most important of 
which is that selection for secondary education 
should be made at age 11+. The procedure us- 
ually consists of the administration of two bat- 
teries of tests, including both intelligence and 
aptitude and a series of personal interviews. On 
the basis of these along with the local knowl- 
edge of the teacher and other school officials a 
decision is made. 

It has been decided that three types of second- 
ary schools should be established in England: 
the secondary technical school, the secondary 
grammar, and the secondary modern school. 

The distinguishing feature cf the technical 
school is its relationship to a particular industry 
or occupation. In no sense, however, is it nar- 
rowly vocational. Such subjects as literature, art, 
music, history, mathematics, science, geography, 
religious instruction, and physical education are 
as important as in other secondary schools. As 
for curricula, there will be, it is hoped, great va- 
riety and wide opportunity for experiment. The 
industrial interest must be used to stabilize and 
give coherence to the course, not to throw it out 
of balance. During the first two years, it has 
much in common with other types of secondary 
education and even in the third year there is 
comparatively little vocational content. In the 
fourth and fifth year, the vocational bias can be 
increased progressively but the essentials of a 
broad general education continue to have their 
place in the program. 

The distinguishing feature of the secondary 
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grammar school lies not so much in its course 
content as in the scholarly treatment of that con- 
tent, its abstract approach to learning, and the 
stern intellectual diet it affords. The grammar 
schools are expected to deal with the top 10 to 
13 per cent of the school population in terms of 
intelligence and ability. They have a long tra- 
dition of serious academic and cultural study 
going back to the Middle Ages. The standards 
of scholarship are very high and there is a rich 
tradition of outside activities. Strenuous, stern 
courses are offered, but for those who are able 
to cope with them, they are very good courses. 
For years, the grammar school has been the sole 


avenue into teaching and into the universities ° 


for the lower income groups. 

Perhaps the main difference between a second- 
ary modern school and other types of secondary 
schools is its very broad outlook and objective. 
Its aim is to provide a good, all-round secondary 
education not focused primarily on the tradition- 
al subjects but developing out of the interests 
of the children. Hence, there are enormous di- 
vergencies from school to school. Numerous ex- 
periments are being carried on and many of these 
schools have a practical bias. 

However, the modern school is designed to 
stimulate pupils’ abilities to learn, and to teach 
them to pursue quality in thought, expression, 
and craftsmanship. Freedom and flexibility are 
of its essence and are its great opportunity. The 
education provided here does not put an undue 
emphasis on intellectual growth, but rather in- 
tellectual growth is seen as one facet of the child’s 
harmonious development, socially, emotionally, 
physically, and spiritually. The two basic prin- 
ciples of the modern school are first, that the 
education offered should be general; and second 
that the education offered must be the kind of 
education suited to the needs, abilities, and 
tastes of the children attending. 

Because of the wide range of ability in the 
modern school, it is on the side of intellectual 
emphasis that the biggest differences will be 
found between the modern school and the other 
types. The modern school has the less able pu- 
pils. Intelligence quotients range from 70 to 110 
or 115. Many of these youngsters have some diffi- 
culty in verbal activities. Their interests are like- 
ly to be practical and immediate. Their back- 
ground is largely working-class. English educa- 
tionists feel that the modern school must be an 
educational environment rather than a place of 
instruction. For the less able pupils, it must be 
recognized that attitudes and interests are as 
important as formulated knowledge in the educa- 
tional process. Many English educationists go So 
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far as to suggest that in some cases attitudes and 
interests can no longer be allowed to emerge 
freely but that rather the inculcation of neces- 
sary prejudices is a must for certain children. 

It is felt too, that particularly in the modern 
school, the curriculum must be relevant here and 
now, and it must have unity. This latter was the 
great point of the classics, but it is recognized 
clearly that this form of organization is not for all 
youngsters. While most English educationists are 
well aware of the dangers of novelty for novel- 
ty’s sake, a common consensus seems to be that 
novelty is needed in the modern school. The cur- 
riculum aims at the achievement of relevance 
and understanding on the part of the pupils. It 
is freely admitted that English teachers, highly 
developed specialists for the most part, will not 
arrive at this for a long time. Yet there is a pos- 
sibility that it is in the secondary modern school 
that there will emerge, if it is ever to emerge, 
that new conception of education designed for 
life and living which English educationists so 
ardently hope to achieve. Several elements make 
up such a curriculum, but regardless of the core, 
or center of interest, at least the following ele- 
ments will be included therein. 

Considerable attention will be given to physi- 
cal health and development. There will be em- 
phasis on aesthetic education, aimed at the ex- 
tension and refinement of personal life; and the 
prominent human aspects of art, music, and liter- 
ature will be reaffirmed. The mother tongue, sys- 
tematically treated, will have a key role in educa- 
tion. Attention will be given to those number 
and spatial relationships necessary for under- 
standing and for the manipulations of everyday 
life. Science and general science will be empha- 
sized with stress on the descriptive and experi- 
mental aspects rather than the analytical. A 
prominent place will be given to social studies, 
the study of man in his communities. A subject 
division here might have very bad effects, but 
there will be continuing and primary emphasis 
on a presentation of the tragedy and achievement 
of the past, so that the heritage may be handed 
on and enriched. Electives will be offered in the 
classics, mathematics, languages, and science. 

It is in this secondary modern school, then, 
that real progress can be made in secondary edu- 
cation. Here is the hope and promise of valuable 
secondary education for the bulk of English 
youth; here education will have its last formal 
contact with 70 per cent of the English citizens 
of tomorrow. 

The basis for this tri-partite scheme with sep- 
arate buildings and facilities for each type of 
school is the assumption that there are differ- 
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ences in kinds of ability, not levels of ability. In 
the eyes of most English educators, there is no 
justification whatever on psychological grounds 
for this. It has been argued that three types of 
children have not been discovered at all, with 
the three schools devised for them; but rather 
that distinctions have been devised to get the 
children into them. What is happening is that the 
most intelligent children are going to the gram- 
mar school, the next highly rated on an intelli- 
gence basis to the technical school, and all the 
rest to the modern school. It should be under- 
stood clearly that these three types do not figure 
in the Act itself; it mentions only the secondary 
school. As in all aspects of education in England, 
rapid changes are taking place, so at the second- 
ary level changes are being made and will con- 
tinue to be made. A real effort is being put forth 
to provide education at the secondary level to 
suit the ages, abilities, and aptitudes of youth. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


There are a large number of completely inde- 
pendent schools which finance themselves. They 
are of three main types: first, the endowed Pub- 
lic Schools, mainly boarding schools, accepting 
youngsters from ages 11 or 13, to age 18; second, 
the preparatory schools, taking youngsters from 
age 8 to age 11 or 13, when they enter Public 
Schools; and third, a great mass of private 
schools, usually very small. 

There were perhaps 10,000 of these three types 
of schools in England before World War II. 
About 160 of these are the wealthy, long-estab- 
lished Public School enrolling between 30 and 
40,000 pupils. These Public Schools are no prob- 
lem numerically but they do present a great prob- 
lem socially. They are linked with an age and a 
concept of social exclusiveness at a time when 
people in England are becoming increasingly im- 
patient with that former age and concept. Their 
independence is not their problem. Few thinking 
people in England question their right to be in- 
dependent; many people are questioning their 
social exclusiveness. 

Many of the Public Schools are fully aware of 
this, and have been awarding scholarships to 
bring in children from the national schools. The 
1944 Act has made provision for the compulsory 
registration and inspection of all independent 
schools and for the closing of those found un- 
suitable and inefficient. Actually, the old Public 
Schools have for years, at their own request, 
been subject to inspection by Her Majesty's In- 
spectorate. 

The average size of the Public Schools is about 
500 pupils. However, Eton has nearly 2,000 stu- 
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dents and several have enrollments of over 1,200. 
Uppingham, to give the other side of the picture, 
has always kept its number down well below the 
average. For the future, the Public Schools face 
grave financial difficulties. In an age of high tax- 
ation and austerity, the Public Schools are going 
to have difficulty surviving on fees paid by well- 
to-do parents. The fact is that there are few well- 
to-do parents left in England and the fees have 
been forced up far beyond pre-war levels by in- 
flationary pressures. 

The curriculum of the independent schools is 
adapted largely to university entrance and the 
professions. The old emphasis on the classics 
still remains, but there is in addition today, con- 
siderable emphasis on art, music, and crafts. 
These schools in large part have a very strong 
religious tradition and a marked emphasis on the 
training of character founded on the idea and 
ideal of the “English Gentleman.” Many in Eng- 
land feel that they still offer, in the main, the 
best education (i.e., the fullest intellectual and 
emotional preparation) in the country. 


TEACHERS 


Schools in England were incredibly badly 
staffed for many years. There were too few 
teachers and many were poorly trained. The 
training of teachers in England is now at the 
point where what in the past have been two 
separate streams are now coming together. As 
the elementary school system developed in the 
19th century, so too did a system of training col- 
leges begin. Students went from the elementary 
school to the training college, and then back to 
the elementary schools to teach. 

At the same time, in the grammar schools the 
teachers held academic degrees in their subject- 
matter fields, but had no formal teacher prepara- 
tion and had never studied professional educa- 
tion. A change came in 1902 when the training 
colleges began drawing on the grammar schools 
for their candidates. Young persons went from 
the grammar school to the training colleges and 
then into the elementary schools. 

The usual pattern is to recruit students at the 
age of 18. Selection rests largely in the hands of 
the principal of the college and is based on aca- 
demic records, confidential reports, and inter- 
views. When a student is selected he gets a good 
deal of financial help. His tuition is paid in full 
by the Ministry and he is also eligible for a main- 
tenance grant on a sliding scale. The course has 
been for a two year period, but many English 
educationalists regard this period as too short. 
It has been decided to extend the course to three 
years but because of the critical shortage of 
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teachers it has been felt that this is an impossible 
time to do it. 

As for curriculum, all students, by the time 
they have completed the training course, have 
studied education, its aims, principles, purposes, 
psychology, methods of teaching, health, and 
physical education. Most will have studied four 
or five traditional subjects as well, such as Eng- 
lish, biology, mathematics, history, geography. 

In the universities, departments of education 
or university training departments have been 
established. Here, too, students are recruited at 
age 18 (the men after they have completed mili- 
tary service), and the course lasts a minimum of 
four years. The first three years are not spent in 
the department of education, but rather in ob- 
taining a degree in some regular academic 
course. 

There follows a one year post-graduate course 
in education which leads to a certificate in educa- 
tion or a teacher's diploma. Responsibility for se- 
lection of students for this course is shared by 
the head of the education department and the 
head of the academic department. The universi- 
ties have deliberately moved away from com- 
bining the study of professional education with 
academic subjects at one time. 

In the years since the war, a fusion has taken 
place so far as the graduates of the training col- 
leges and those of the university education de- 
partments are concerned. Teachers from both 
streams are teaching increasingly in all schools. 
The result has been a greater feeling of profes- 
sional solidarity on the part of teachers. 

Teachers in England today are faced with a 
changed task. Education for living rather than 
for literacy is the new goal of education outlined 
by the Butler Act. Yet many teachers are not 
ready, are not flexible enough to adjust to the 
new scheme. As for the curriculum, it is felt that 
it must be based on two sets of needs: first, the 
needs of society, and second, the needs of the 
pupils. 

As far as the needs of society are concerned, 
England has four special needs: 1) a higher level 
of technical ability, 2) more flexible economic 
and industrial activity, 3) a higher level of social 
awareness, and 4) an expansion of democratic 
leadership. 

The needs of English pupils arise mainly, on 
the secondary level at least, from the fact that 
they are adolescents. They have four main needs 
best expressed as four kinds of adjustment: first, 
a vocational adjustment that will enable them to 
make a living; second, a social adjustment so 
that they may take their places in a society of 
adults; third, a sexual adjustment so that there 
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may be a proper relationship with the opposite 
sex; and fourth, a cultural adjustment including 
the achievement of a religion or a working phi- 
losophy of life. 

The Butler Act and English educationists are 
trying valiantly, as rapidly as they know how, to 
meet and satisfy those needs. At the moment, as 
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an English friend so aptly put it, “England has 
a splendid variety of organized chaos so far as 
its educational system is concerned.” This may 
be true, but from that chaos is emerging for the 
first time in English history a new and more 
democratic concept of education; not necessarily 
education for all, but education for each. 


Education in Latin and South America 


By CLIFFORD P. ARCHER 


HE STAKE WHICH Phi Delta Kappans have 

in educational progress in this hemisphere 

is the concern which all people of this 
country must feel if they realize the extent of de- 
pendence of the peoples upon each other. Social 
and economic ties continue to bind us closer and 
closer together. We are the best customer the 
neighbors to the south have for marketing their 
products and they purchase more exports from us 
than does any other similar area of the world. A 
fusing of our cultures and aspirations is taking 
place at an accelerated pace as a result of the 
rapid breakdown of the barriers of distance and 
language. A hemispheric community of common 
goals and common interests has developed 
through experience in world affairs. 

We speak of Latin America, yet the bulk of the 
people south of our borders are not Latin. While 
census figures are far from complete, enough evi- 
dence is available to show that the Indian and 
Mestizo or mixed Indian and white constitute the 
bulk of the population. The languages most com- 
monly used are the Indian languages although 
the official language of most countries is Spanish, 
with the Portuguese of Brazil and the French of 
Haiti and a few others furnishing the exceptions. 

Volumes have been written on the education 
of our southern neighbors. The assignment here 
is to glean enough from the multitude of reports 
of ministries of education and such publications 
as are furnished by Unesco, United States federal 
agencies, and private parties, to paint a small 
picture which will help increase the under- 
standing of our fraternity members of the educa- 
tional status, trends, and tasks ahead for the peo- 
ple south of our borders. It will be possible only 
to point to a few signs of progress which we hope 
will lead to further study and continued interest. 





CLIFFORD P. ARCHER is professor, college of edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Illiteracy Percentage High 


We are told that there are nearly 70 million 
people in these countries who are illiterate. Exact 
figures are difficult to secure partly because some 
people in remote areas have never been counted 
and partly because definitions of what constitutes 
literacy vary from country to country. One gov- 
ernment official said, “We have fifty per cent lit- 
eracy in our country but the difficulty is that 
many of those people cannot read.” Some define 
literacy as ability to read, others to write, and 
others to both read and write—but how well? 
Guillermo Nanneti, head of the division of edu- 
cation of OAS has said, “To educate is not only 
to teach how to read and write, but to teach how 
to live with dignity.”! Representatives of Unesco, 
of the OAS and the government of Venezuela in 
seminar defined literacy as being more than read- 
ing and writing, but must include preparing “the 
individual in such a way that he can play his role 
as a citizen and make proper use of the rights to 
which he is entitled as such.” The seminar em- 
phasized that unless 95 per cent of the popula- 
tion becomes literate, Latin America will not be 
able to fulfill its destiny or play its role of living 
with dignity in a democracy. 

Tabulations made by the writer from Unesco 
tables’ of data furnished by Latin American 
countries of North America, all of South America, 
and the West Indies reveal a picture of great 
variation in extent of illiteracy. According to the 
reports of the various countries illiteracy ranges 
from five to ninety per cent of the people in the 
various countries. Two countries report illiteracy 
percentages of 75 or above, nine give a percent- 
age between 50 and 74 inclusive, seven report 
percentages from 25 to 49 inclusive, and eleven 
indicate illiteracy as below 25 per cent of the 
population. Of course, literacy percentages are 
much higher in urban than in rural districts in 
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each country. Many countries with a record of 
40 to 50 per cent illiteracy, have an illiteracy per- 
centage of 80 or 90 in rural areas. The combined 
population of Latin North America, West Indies, 
and South America, partly estimated, for 1952, is 
168,504,000 people* of which approximately 40 
per cent would be classified as illiterate by de- 
finitions used in the respective countries. 

Another index of the literacy of the popula- 
tions is the newspaper circulation. The estimated 
newspaper circulation per thousand population 
in the United States is given as 353 for 1952, 
while the average estimated circulation per thou- 
sand in these countries for 1952 was 53 and 
varied by countries from 3 per thousand to 233 
per thousand. Highest estimated circulation per 
thousand was Uruguay 233, Panama with Canal 
Zone 116, Brazil 106, Argentina 100, and Costa 
Rica 91.° 


Efforts to Remove Illiteracy 


Reports of 29 countries and territories of Latin 
North America, South America, and the West In- 
dies indicate the strenuous effort being expended 
to raise the level of education of the great masses 
of the people. All countries report marked in- 
creases in their national budgets devoted to edu- 
cation; in some cases budgets were nearly dou- 
bled in 1953 over funds expended the preceding 
year.® Nearly all countries reported the construc- 
tion of new school buildings,’ reorganization of 
courses of study, efforts to prepare more teachers, 
and the development of teaching materials. But 
these efforts have not been enough to take care 
of the enormous backlog of children and adults 








1 Report of First Latin American Seminar on Education, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, 1948. 


2 Ibid. 
% From table, Basic Facts and Figures, Paris: Unesco, April 
1954, p. 10-13. 


4 Ibid., p. 77-82. 

5 Jbid., p. 60-63. 

¢ Public Expenditure on Education, Déspenses Publiques Affér- 
entes a L’Education, Paris: Unesco, June, 1955. 

™ International Bureau of Education, International Yearbook 
of Education, Paris: Unesco, 1954. 
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wanting and needing an education for enlight- 
ened democratic citizenship. In fact, reports of 
regional conferences on education indicate that 
stepped up efforts to provide more education for 
more people may be “offset” by increases in pop- 
ulation so that the net gain toward elimination 
of illiteracy may be slight. In 1949, 19 million 
children in Latin America were said to be with- 
out schools. This group of children is growing 
up to add to the adult population of illiterates, 
The Organization of American States, Unesco, 
and other UN organizations have set up an edu- 
cational center in Mexico to train Latin Ameri- 
can educators in fundamental education. These 
leaders are now returning to their home coun- 
tries and are furnishing the spark designed to 
start a great movement to educate the masses of 
the people. 


School Enrollments 


Incomplete returns of reports of school enroll- 
ments for years varying from 1950 to 1954 for 29 
countries and territories of this region provide an 
approximation of the figures for primary, second- 
ary, normal schools, and institutions of collegiate 
rank. Primary education, or elementary as we call 
it, sometimes covers six grades and sometimes 
only three or four grade levels. In many cases, six 
years of primary schooling are provided in urban 
centers but only three or four in rural districts. 
Enrollment data for the 29 countries and terri- 
tories as furnished in reports to Unesco were 
summarized by the writer as follows:® 


Primary Schools 16,186,996 
General Secondary Schools 1,033,688 
Vocational or Trade Schools 514,094 
Normal Schools 54,202 
Colleges and Universities 23,576 


8 Current School Enrollment Statistics, Paris, Unesco, June, 
1955. 
® Data for Table 1. Population from Table A, Basic Facts and 
Figures, Paris: Unesco, April, 1954, pp. 77-82, other data from 
Current School Enrollment, Statistics, Statistiques des Effectifs 
Scolaires, Paris: Unesco, June, 1953. 























Enrollments 
*Population General Normal Colleges & 
in Thousands Primary Secondary Vocational Schools Universities 
SE achaaee sa aa 5,755 649,500 21,050 17,500 8,650 16,726 
PN is oscssys.05:0 26,922 2,785,484 69,642 67,808 10,823 54,457 
Puerto Rico ..... 2,240 365,327 112,809 4,915 — 9,241 
Argentina ...... 18,056 2,119,940 65,801 81,287 a 64,656 
TE -wcdeses 54,477 4,293,418 389,762 233,319 40,072 43,958 
SY isch sabe -aveine 5,932 757,583 86,652 — _ 
Colombia ....... 11,768 1,076,420 65,618 27,869 8,611 11,629 
| __, ERRRs eae 8,864 1,016,880 74,614 17,515 1,309 15,367 





* Population estimates for midyear 1952. 
°° Estimated. 
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€ountries with the largest enrollments in 
schools together with populations estimated for 
midyear of 1952 are shown in the preceding 
table. Only countries with an enrollment in pri- 
mary schools over one million or general second- 
ary schools with over 50 thousand, vocational 
schools of over 40 thousand, or colleges with an 
enrollment of over 10 thousand are shown here. 

Figures given here do not show enrollments 
in pre-school work nor in some private schools 
which do not fit in with these categories. All these 
enrollments are small, however. 


Administration of Education 


Uniformly, throughout the region under dis- 
cussion, the president of the republic is charged 
with the administration of all public education, 
a control which he exercises through one or more 
members of his cabinet. In most countries, the 
minister of education or “secretariat” is the cabi- 
net member who carries the responsibility for the 
president. However, in Bolivia the Minister of 
Rural Affairs has responsibility for the rural work 
including teacher education and work in the pri- 
mary schools, while the minister of education 
carries the responsibility for urban schools and 
the education of teachers to serve those schools. 
In some countries, agricultural and industrial 
education are administered by the other minis- 
tries. In a few cases as in Costa Rica, there is a 
local district board of education, charged with 
responsibility for school building construction 
and maintenance, for general inspection of the 
school, and cooperation with the local school 
visitor appointed by the minister of education 
and for certain other functions. Costa Rica also 
has provincial boards of education to work with 
provincial inspectors. These are not common pat- 
terns but local community participation in school 
building construction, especially in rural areas, 
is quite common. Generally speaking, the minis- 
ter of education with the help of his professional 
staff educates, certifies, appoints and pays the 
teachers, carries the responsibility for the courses 
of study, furnishes teaching materials and equip- 
ment, and awards contracts for most school build- 
ing construction. Provincial or regional super- 
visors or inspectors are frequently serving as rep- 
resentatives of the minister of education in the 
various areas of a country. 

Principals or directors of the local secondary, 
primary, or normal school are appointed by the 
ministry of education and have responsibility for 
supervision and for reports and budgetary rec- 
ommendations to the minister of education. 

In some rural areas particularly in Bolivia and 
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Peru schools are organized into a cluster or 
nucleo about a central school where resides the 
director of the nucleo who carries the supervisory 
and administrative responsibility for usually ten 
to thirty or more local schools in the group. Some- 
times the director is assisted by specialists such 
as an agriculturist, hygienist, a shop teacher, and 
a home economist; where such directors have 
been well educated for their work, where they 
have vision and zeal, and where adequate trans- 
portation is available this program has been very 
successful. But without well-educated, zealous 
leadership, the best organized pattern will not 
bring better education for the children. 

In some countries as in Peru, the minister of 
public education has a National Council of Edu- 
cation to serve largely in an advisory capacity. 
This council or Consejo Nacional de Educacion 
in Peru consists of ten members appointed by the 
President of the republic upon the recommenda- 
tion of the minister of public education. This 
council includes mostly representatives of the 
teaching profession and is by law responsible 
for approval of textbooks, school regulations, cur- 
riculum, and for similar functions although they 
serve without pay. 

In most cases, the minister of education has not 
only administrative and supervisory functions 
connected with state schools but he also exercises 
control over the curriculum of private schools. 

The pattern of school administration uniform- 
ly found throughout Latin and South America 
includes the minister or secretary of education 
with a staff of professional assistants, each in 
charge of a type of school such as primary, sec- 
ondary, and teacher education or in charge of a 
function such as curriculum or physical educa- 
tion. Instructions pass through these channels to 
provincial inspectors who in turn issue orders to 
local school principals, directors or school visi- 
tors. One teacher in a normal school describes 
the highly centralized character of education as 
follows: “From the ministry of education down 
to the local authorities there is a chain which 
provides that everything move uniformly and 
that each lower authority submit to the next 
higher authority a detailed report at the close of 
each fiscal year in June and at the close of each 
school year in February.”?° 

The university is considered the “capstone” of 
education in each country and operates inde- 
pendently of the national government except in 
so far as it secures funds through congressional 
action. A university council or similar body pro- 
vides such supervision as is given. In many cases, 





10 Weldon Thompson, Education in Honduras, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1955, p. 8. 
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the university assumes no responsibility for help- 
ing the state schools through the preparation of 
teachers. Rectors of two universities told the 
writer, “That is none of our business.” University 
officials are usually concerned with state educa- 
tion only to the extent that lower schools provide 
preparation to enter the university. 


Pre-School Education Limited 


In each country, some pre-school and kinder- 
garten education is provided in large urban cen- 
ters either in state or private schools. Twenty-one 
countries report some pupils at these levels with 
Mexico’s 103,968 children, Brazil’s 83,844, Cuba’s 
66,948, Colombia’s 22,250 and Peru’s 18,952 pro- 
viding most of them. Many countries leave this 
field of education entirely to private agencies. 


Elementary Education 


Primary education, as “elementary” is called, is 
free and compulsory in all countries. However, 
since some rural localities have no schools, com- 
pulsory education cannot be rigidly enforced. 
The pattern usually extends for from five to 
seven grades although in some countries four 
years is the modal education received. Rural 
schools generally have the same aspirations as 
to length of schooling but in too many cases chil- 
dren enroll in the first grade, some drop out in 
the second and only a few complete the third 
grade. In 18 countries six years are reported as 
the standard for primary schools and others give 
patterns from two to eight years depending on 
the country and the urban or rural location of 
the school. The writer knows from personal con- 
tacts in several of the countries reporting a six 
year primary school program that many children 
in rural areas do not achieve more than two or 
three years of formal schooling. 

Frequently school buildings are constructed 
around an open patio with the patio serving ei- 
ther as a garden or a playground. In some coun- 
tries school buildings are rented or borrowed. 
Sometimes in small villages the school is held in 
an enclosed space between two buildings. Some 
school buildings are well lighted while many in 
rural areas of the Andes Mountains have small 
windows or no windows at all, the only light 
coming through the open door. School furniture 
varies from that equal to the finest in the United 
States to simple adobe benches built around the 
wall or in the middle of the room. 

The curriculum pattern is not unlike that in 
the United States where the subject organization 
prevails, except that in many countries religion 
is included in the program. The pattern of in- 
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struction varies from the modern child develep- 
ment approach in learning as found in a few 
schools to catechismic teaching and rote-learning 
all too common in rural districts. Many schools 
are beginning to show evidence of the effect of 
modern methods of teaching brought in by for- 
eign educators or by countrymen who have stud- 
ied abroad. In each country a core of professional 
workers is carrying on a program likely to re- 
sult in better instructional practices. 


Secondary Education 


A wide gap exists between the goals of second- 
ary education as stated in government bulletins 
and those actually dominating the curriculum of 
the secondary schools. The one objective which 
has been dominating secondary education has 
been and still is “preparation for advanced 
studies.” Yet reports of analyses of government 
documents by Cebollero and Matlowsky of the 
Pan-American Union" indicate the goals of “per- 
sonality development,” “integral culture,” “civic 
responsibility,” “guidance and development of 
aptitudes,” “continuation of education begun in 
primary school,” “conservation of health and de- 
velopment of physical energies,” “education for 
family life,” “understanding of the economic as- 
pects of the environment and vocational educa- 
tion,” “utilization of free time and artistic educa- 
tion” and “ethical and spiritual development.” 

Perhaps nowhere else in the world but in Latin 
America can we witness as great a conflict of the 
philosophies of European secondary education 
and that found in the United States. The pattern 
of European secondary education has been thor- 
oughly stamped into the educational system of 
the southern half of the hemisphere through 
many, many years. Yet Unesco reports show that 
of 6,383 nationals of 20 countries who are listed 
as attending colleges and universities abroad in 
1951-52, 6,004 or 94 per cent attended higher ed- 
ucation institutions in the United States.’? These 
university and college students who have re- 
turned to their home countries often have posi- 
tions of responsibility and many are in the minis- 
tries of education where curriculum bulletins 
have been prepared. The impact of “life adjust- 
ment” of secondary education in the United 
States is being felt at higher levels but has not 
yet filtered down to local secondary schools. The 
conflict is one between secondary education be- 
ing a stage in the selective process which gives 








21 Pan American Union, Estado Actual de Educdcion Secundaria 
en la America Latina, Washington, D. C., 1954; Documento de 
Trabajo preparado para el Seminario Interamericana de Edu- 
cécion Secundaria, Santiago, Chile, December 29, 1954 to Janu- 
ary 29, 1955. 

12 Taken from table 7, Basic Facts and Figures, Paris: Unesco, 
April, 1954, p. 37-38. 
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elementary education and trade school educa- 
tion to the masses and higher education to the 
few and the concept prevalent in this country of 
secondary education being given for better liv- 
ing. The older European concept which has pre- 
vailed for so long will not be changed overnight. 
Yet economic and social needs of the people of 
Latin America and their love of democracy and 
freedom would lead us to make conclusions re- 
garding the eventual outcome of the conflict. 

While the objective of “preparation for ad- 
vanced study” ranked first among the goals prev- 
alent in secondary education, “ability to and 
disposition to participate in sports” came second, 
“ability to talk, read and write Spanish with clar- 
ity and propriety” was third and ‘loyalty to the 
democratic ideals and willingness to contribute 
to the prevalence of these ideals over others in 
the society to which one belongs” was rated 
fourth.?% 

Changes in the viewpoints regarding the func- 
tions of secondary education are reflected not 
only in the government curriculum bulletins now 
being prepared but conclusions reached by par- 
ticipants in various seminars on secondary edu- 
cation reflect the changed views of educational 
leaders in Latin America. General secondary ed- 
ucation in most Latin American countries is or- 
ganized in two cycles. After completion of either 
a four or six year primary school program, stu- 
dents may complete a four year cycle in general 
culture and follow with a two year cycle in spe- 
cialization in biological science, or physics and 
mathematics, for example. 

Vocational education is generally given in 
schools separate from the academic secondary 
schools. Some are commercial schools of two and 
four years duration, some industrial schools, and 
some are home economics schools. In some coun- 
tries enrollments in vocational schools exceed 
that of general secondary schools. In some high 
schools located in smaller towns, the multipur- 
pose high school, common in this country, is be- 
ing developed. The common practice, however, 
is to provide academic high schools and voca- 
tional schools as separate institutions. 


Teacher Education 


Pre-service teacher education is almost entirely 
a function of rural and urban normal schools. 
Four years of preparation beyond the fourth or 
sixth grade is common for those preparing for 
rural school teaching while four years of normal 
schooling is provided beyond the sixth grade or 
high school for urban teachers as a rule. All nor- 





% Pan American Union. op. cit. 
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mal schools have laboratory schools for observa- 
tion and student teaching. Programs of education 
in the normal schools are being reorganized and 
attention is being given to selective admission. 
Because of inadequate preparation in the ele- 
mentary schools, Bolivia has added a preparatory 
year in rural normal schools for those students 
seeking admission to teacher education but who 
have limited backgrounds for the work. 

The chief handicap to improvement of the edu- 
cation of teachers is the absence of university or 
college programs designed to prepare individuals 
to serve as faculty members in the normal schools. 
At present the more promising rural teachers may 
be selected but they have no more preparation 
than their graduates will have. Sometimes uni- 
versity graduates are chosen to teach in normal 
schools but these people have little or no con- 
ception of psychology or method and as a conse- 
quence normal school instruction becomes a good 
demonstration of rote learning isolated from com- 
munity life. To help solve this problem, OAS and 
Unesco have established in Venezuela a center 
for the preparation of normal school teachers. 
Educators from the various countries are given 
scholarships to attend. Emphasis is placed on 
education for citizenship in a democracy, coop- 
eration with the community, child development 
and the like. 


Cooperation Among Nations 


Faced with the enormous task of trying to edu- 
cate the illiterate masses as well as to provide 
even a minimum program for all of the current 
crop of children, nations of this area have fol- 
lowed their customary practice of seeking the co- 
operation of other nations. Reference has already 
been made to the two centers for the develop- 
ment of leaderships which were established by 
OAS, Unesco and other UN agencies. The funda- 
mental education center in Mexico gives much 
attention to the adult education literacy pro- 
gram and to community development while the 
newer center in Venezuela serves as a training 
center in normal school education. 

The Regional Fundamental Education Center 
in Mexico is designed to prepare teams of work- 
ers to carry on improvement of community life 
and literacy in home countries. However, when 
teams return to their home countries they may 
be assigned to widely distributed regions of the 
country. 

Educational technical assistance within these 
various countries is being furnished chiefly by 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs of Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration of our Depart- 











ment of State and by Unesco. The missions of 
educators who enter the country usually concern 
themselves with basic or fundamental education 
in rural areas, with the education of teachers and 
with vocational education. The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs has been working in many of 
these countries for ten years or more. In all cases 
IIAA and Unesco send in technicians only at the 
request of local governments and carry out their 
work according to written agreements and well- 
defined objectives. Considerable progress can be 
observed in changes in teacher viewpoints re- 
garding the function of education, curriculum, 
and methods especially at the elementary school 
level but thousands of teachers have not been 
reached and much still remains to be done. The 
writer believes that at times too much has been 
undertaken by a few technicians working with 
local national educators to give best results. By 
undertaking to help all teachers at once energies 
are spread too thin. But by focusing attention on 
a limited area more thorough training can be 
given to a few who then furnish the leadership 
on a wider area. Contracts negotiated by Unesco 
have not always been firm enough to ensure con- 
tinued cooperation when there has been a change 
of governments or officials. Funds for the United 
States cooperative program have been on a year- 
to-year basis and education requires a long time 
for development. Many mistakes made in earlier 
cooperative work have now been eliminated. The 
success of these cooperative efforts depends on 
the kind of personnel sent to the field; the extent 
of cooperation of the host government, and the 
authority to carry out long-term commitments. 

While reports of ministries of education indi- 
cate efforts to solve the problem, the shortage of 
textbooks and teaching materials still remains a 
serious handicap to education. Materials for the 
literacy program have been developed by the Pan 
American Union and have been tested in the 
Fundamental Education Center in Mexico. In 
Puerto Rico much work is being done, too, in the 
development of visual aids to be used on the 
community development program and in Colom- 
bia experiments are being conducted in the use 
of the radio for the literacy program. Most coun- 
tries report some progress in the development of 
materials. Some materials for vocational educa- 
tion and professional secondary education are 
translations. 

Fine developments in making the school serve 
the people by improvement of the quality of liv- 
ing can be found in local communities of every 
country. In those areas, the level of education of 
the masses is being raised, sanitation and health 
has improved, the people have learned better 
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methods of farming and many have developed 
new skills in weaving and handicraft, which con- 
tribute to earning a living. However the gains 
which can be recorded are not to be found in 
better farms, improved industry, better market- 
ing, better health, or even better education, but 
rather in the group skills which the people have 
learned and the confidence which they now have 
in ability to solve their own problems. The fine 
developments in local communities can be the 
leaven which will spread to other centers. 

The welfare of the farmer in Latin or South 
America is directly related to the welfare of busi- 
ness and industry. Democracy can flourish only 
among a relatively healthy, prosperous, and en- 
lightened people—among a people who have 
high morale and confidence in their ability to 
help themselves. 

SUMMARY 


As never before in history, education among 
the peoples to the south is in a state of foment. 
Most leaders in education of the new generation 
have received their higher education in the 
United States from which they carry back the 
philosophy of education for better living. It is a 
viewpoint directly opposed to the older Euro- 
pean concept of advanced education for the few. 
Likewise a growing zeal for democracy has 
brought a determination to raise the level of edu- 
cation of the masses without which prosperity, 
healthful living, and democratic citizenship can- 
not be achieved. 





IF WISE BUT NOT SMART 


“If we are kind without being soft, if we are 
gracious without being sentimental, and if we are 
wise without being smart, we will be able to put at 
students’ disposal that which God has given us by 
the accident of birth. Then we will be authentic 
apostles of sensitiveness,” said Dr. Howard Thurman, 
Dean of Marsh Chapel, Boston University, in ad- 
dressing 300 conferees representing 48 states, most 
of them advisers to students from abroad in colleges 
and universities throughout the United States, and 
all of whom are “concerned with building a friendly 
world of friendly men under a friendly sky.” Con- 
tinuing, Dr. Thurman urged those who work with 
overseas students in our country to be apostles of 
sensitiveness. “We must realize that many of these 
students are not undergraduates, but adults on leave 
from very exacting and heavy responsibilities, eager 
to get as much information and understanding 
as possible that will have specific value in their 
work at home. We must also understand the picture 
of American life that these students bring with them 
from their homeland, and realize that they are lonely 
in a strange culture.” 
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Education in the Soviet Union 


By VICTOR PETERS 


4 N THE SURFACE, Soviet internal and exter- 
nal policies have appeared anything but 


consistent. Thus at the moment the prin- 
ciple of collective leadership has replaced the 
former idol cult. On the international level, the 
emphasis has shifted from “all power to the pro- 
letariat” to peaceful co-existence. But if Soviet 
policies are fluid, the same can not be said for 
fundamental Soviet objectives. Old Bolshevik 
Kaganovich, as the main speaker on the occasion 
of last year’s October Revolution anniversary, 
pledged that the twentieth century would see the 
triumph of World Communism. 

Similarly, educational policies in the Soviet Un- 
ion have taken many sharp turns since the early 
days of the Revolution. But beginning with the 
first People’s Commissar for Public Instruction, 
Lunacharsky, a playwright and poet who trans- 
lated Hoelderlin into Russian, to the present 
somewhat stereotyped bureaucrats in charge of 
education, the objectives have remained remark- 
ably constant. 

As early as 1923, the Soviet Education Law laid 
down the basic pattern and enunciated the ob- 
jectives of the Soviet school. It stated: “All the 
work in the school and the whole organization 
of school life should promote proletarian class 
consciousness in the minds of pupils and create 
knowledge of the solidarity of Labor in its strug- 
gle with Capital as well as preparation for use- 
ful productive and political activity.” 

In 1946, Pravda reported on an All-Union con- 
gress of educators which took place in Moscow. 
Their resolution, duly forwarded to Stalin, read: 
“We professors and instructors, obligate ourselves 
so to conduct our work that every day spent by a 
student in a higher educational institution will 
nurture in him Bolshevik ideology, broaden his 
political and cultural horizon, and enrich him 
with knowledge of his specialty.” 

More recently the minister of education of the 
Russian Republic outlined the achievements and 
the final objective of Soviet education: “By edu- 
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cating the young in the spirit of Communism, our 
Soviet school has become the instrument of a cul- 
tural revolution, a weapon for the rebirth of so- 
ciety. For the first time a great reformative func- 
tion was imposed on the school. It was confronted 
with the task of the nurture of a new man, free 
from the slavish psychology of capitalist society.” 

However, the young Soviet citizen is to be not 
only thoroughly indoctrinated in communist ide- 
ology and equipped “with knowledge of his spe- 
cialty,” he is also the custodian of the World Rev- 
olution. In the presence of his comrades and 
Komsomol leaders, the Pioneer (Young Commu- 
nist) solemnly pledges that he “will stand stead- 
fastly for the cause of the working class in its 
struggle for the liberation of the workers and 
peasants of the whole world.” 


Educational Heritage of the Soviets 


Communists like to leave the impression that 
they took over a country that was almost com- 
pletely illiterate. This, of course, is not true. Wat- 
son Kirkconnell, in a series of articles which ap- 
peared (in the Winnipeg Free Press) in 1951, 
presented some interesting data on this point: 


In 1915, the number of elementary and parochial 
schools in European Russia was 122,123, with an at- 
tendance of 8,146,632 pupils. In 1914, as reported 
later at the Tenth Congress of Soviets, the number 
of literate per thousand of school age was: urban 
boys 918, urban girls 899, rural boys 710, rural girls 
516. Universal elementary education of all parts of 
the Empire by 1925 was in sight. 


Russia, including the Ukraine, had great li- 
braries distributed in urban and even some of the 
larger rural centers long before the Revolution of 
1917. Czarist Russia had also a long list of dis- 
tinguished universities. The University of Mos- 
cow dates back to the great Lomonosov (1711- 
1765), who was its founder. In 1912, Moscow 
University had 9,390 students, St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad) 7,282, Kiev 4,857. There were also 
universities at Kazan, Kharkov, Odessa, Tomsk, 
Perm, Saratov, Rostov-on-Don, and Vladivostok. 
To these could be added the universities in Fin- 
land, the Baltic States, and Poland. 

In addition there were thirty institutions of 
higher learning. These included institutes of min- 
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ing and schools of law. There were numerous 
pedagogical seminars. A Russian Ministry of Pub- 
lic Education was created in 1802. 


The Soviet School System 


The Soviet system has crystallized into three 
kinds of general schools: four years (primary ) 
in all rural areas; seven years (incomplete sec- 
ondary ) in all smaller urban areas; and ten years 
(complete secondary ) in all the larger industrial 
centers. Compulsory attendance was introduced 
in 1930 for the ages eight to twelve in rural areas 
and eight to fifteen in all industrial and urban 
districts. 

In addition, there are the trade schools and 
technicums. In 1950, all the general and voca- 
tional schools had an enrollment of 36,500,000 stu- 
dents. In addition the USSR had a total of 1,- 
132,000 college students (pop. of the USSR — 
203,400,000). All the elementary, secondary, vo- 
cational schools, and universities had a total 
teaching staff of 1,300,000, averaging one teacher 
for every 30 students. 

Then there are over 60 higher military colleges, 
like the Frunze Academy in Moscow. In fact, the 
syllabus of mathematics and physics for second- 
ary schools includes the application of these sub- 
jects to military practice. 

At different stages of experimentation there was 
a movement to dissolve universities entirely 
(1922 in the Ukraine; 1930 in Russia) and break 
up the studies in separate special institutions, 
emphasizing the applied character of studies. 
This movement crystallized into policy. The 
USSR has no colleges of liberal arts. A. Pinke- 
vitch, a leading Soviet educator, explained, “Each 
of the higher educational institutions exists for a 
definite object, and knows just what kind of spe- 
cialists it has to train.” This course generally lasts 
from four to five years and is attended by future 
managers. 

Thus the Soviets are in a position to train spe- 
cialists at an accelerated pace. In addition, this 
system has the advantage, for a totalitarian state, 
in that it groups people and isolates them from 
other groups. Like the hull of a ship which is 
partitioned into separate compartments so that if 
a leak develops that section of the ship can be 
sealed off, in the same way a state may safeguard 
its own future. 

Recently the Soviet Zone of Germany followed 
this pattern and introduced the Einfachstudium. 
University students are thereby compelled to 
choose a one subject unit, around which their ed- 
ucation and training will be centered. 

There is no USSR ministry of education, but 
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the School Department of the Central Commit- 
tee of the USSR Communist Party fulfils the 
function of such a ministry. It controls and co- 
ordinates all education throughout the Soviet Un- 
ion. The central government also allocates from 
its budget the total funds to be spent on educa- 
tion each year by all the republics. 

Theoretically, each constituent republic, and 
even the autonomous republics, have control of 
elementary education in their own domain. In 
practice, however, they are simply organs of the 
Education Department of the Central Commit- 
tee. Thus we have reports from the education 
ministers of the three Baltic republics in the an- 
nual Year Book of Education, 1952 (published in 
London) in the following stereotyped, that is, 
Moscow dictated, form: “Little attention was 
paid to problems of education in bourgeois Lith- 
uania.” . . . “The rulers of bourgeois Estonia 
paid .. .” and “The bourgeois rulers of Latvia 
... The contents of the reports, presumably 
written in three different capitals, are similarly 
uniform. 

There is a central ministry which controls and 
maintains the higher institutions of learning. All 
vocational and technical schools of secondary 
level are controlled by their respective ministries. 
That is (since 1930), the ministry for heavy in- 
dustry, timber, water transport, agriculture, etc., 
each administers and maintains its own schools. 

Over and above the regular schools the Com- 
munist Party maintains its own system of higher 
education entirely separate from the schools op- 
erated by the various government departments. 
Communist schools of engineering, agriculture, 
banking, industrial administration, pedagogy, etc., 
train the persons who will be leaders in the most 
important professions and occupations. In their 
own way these schools could be compared to the 
Nazi Ordenburgen. 


The Soviet Teacher and Curriculum 


In paying tribute to the Soviet educators, the 
minister of higher education of the USSR, recent- 
ly said: “The teachers occupy a forward position 
in the battle for the world, they are fighting on 
the ideological front in the first line of fire.” The 
status of the teacher, “the engineer of the human 
soul,” rates high, second only to the Party official. 
The “radishes” (red outside, white inside) of the 
early period have been largely replaced. Pioneers 
(young Communists) keep those teachers in 
check who may tire of the Party line. Pioneers 
may report them to the chairman of the local 
soviet or to a Party official. 

The post-revolutionary school curriculum could 
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best be described as confused experimentation. 
But out of it emerged, by 1924, the Complex 
Method, a variation of the Dalton Plan. The em- 
phasis during this period was on self-manage- 
ment. Students were grouped into brigades of 
about five members. There would be the sanitary 
brigade, the library brigade, the census brigade. 

The objectives were highly idealistic. Students 
promised to struggle for sanitary perfection at 
school and at home; they took a census of the 
village, the heads of cattle, number of laying 
hens, etc. If the village chairman was particularly 
interested in education, the parents were required 
to pledge to saw the wood for the school, or 
promise “within ten days to mend the school fur- 
niture, repair the windows and clean the floors.” 

The results of this program were disappoint- 
ing. School plants deteriorated, school discipline 
grew lax, and progress was unsatisfactory. In 
1931, experimentation in this field ceased. The 
Central Committee laid down the law: “Teach- 
ing in schools must rest on the basis of definite, 
carefully planned courses of study and teaching 
plans organized within the framework of a firm 
schedule of studies.” 

Sports, physical, and even military training, are 
important phases in the education of Soviet 
youth. Very great emphasis is placed on the po- 
litical education of students of all ages. The So- 
viet calendar consists of one long series of patri- 
otic holidays. The celebration of these invariably 
centers around the school, the Party and the 
army. In their compositions students write on 
Lenin, on Soviet railways, the Moscow subway, 
the Dnieper Dam. 

The outside world is presented to the students 
as ugly and hostile. Children learn that in capi- 
talist countries only the rich children go to school. 
Old, universal classics like David Copperfield or 
Hard Times and comics are introduced to show 
that juvenile delinquency is rampant in capitalist 
countries. In their own compositions, students 
describe the ideal life Soviet citizens will lead 
after all the Five Year Plans have been completed. 


Soviet Education Outside the Schools 


In the early years of the Revolution, the gov- 
ernment maintained nurseries in the industrial 
centers for children over three years of age, but 
under school age. Much later similar nurseries 
were established in rural centers. The nurseries 
had no definite hours, but would keep the chil- 
dren so long as the parents were working. Today 
the Soviets have nurseries and kindergartens, and 
parents pay for this service in proportion to their 
incomes. 
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A Soviet regulation outlines the purpose of a 
kindergarten: 


It is a state institution for the Soviet civic educa- 
tion of children between the ages of three and seven, 
pursuing the aim of ensuring their all-round develop- 
ment and education. At the same time the kinder- 
garten facilitates the participation of women in the 
work of the state and industry, (and) in cultural and 
social-political life. It promotes team work against 
the individualistic tendencies of young children and 
instils the love of their Soviet homeland and its 
leaders, especially Lenin and Stalin. 


Children arrive at the kindergarten in the 
morning between the hours of 7:30 to 8:30 and 
leave at 5 or 6 in the evening. They spend about 
10 hours a day, six days a week there. 

Politically, the Soviet school population is or- 
ganized into three groups. Ages 8-12 (more re- 
cently 7-12), who attend elementary school, join 
the Union of Little Octobrists, first organized in 
1925. Ages 12-15, who attend secondary or voca- 
tional school, have been organized into The Chil- 
dren’s Communist Organization of Young Pio- 
neers in the Name of Comrade Lenin (since 
1922). Ages 15 and over, who attend complete 
secondary schools or institutions of higher learn- 
ing or have graduated, are grouped in the Young 
Communist League (Komsomol). Komsomols 
qualify for Party membership. 


Anti-Religious Education in the Soviets 


The old city hall in Moscow has engraved on it 
Lenin’s words, “Religion is the opium of the 
people.” A leading Russian philosopher has ana- 
lyzed this phase of communism as follows: 


The Russian Revolution has turned out just as 
Dostoevsky forecast it . . . he understood that social- 
ism in Russia was a religious matter, a question of 
atheism, and that the real concern of the revolution- 
ary intellectuals was not politics but the salvation of 
mankind without the help of God. 


From the beginning anti-religious education has 
played a very important role inside and outside 
of Soviet schools. 

Conflicting reports on the Soviet attitude to- 
ward religion, even if emanating from the highest 
authorities in Moscow, do not change the basic 
fact. Less than a year ago Moscow demanded a 
more militant and aggressive attack on religion. 
Pravda devoted a 1700-word front-page editorial 
to the subject and attacked Soviet leaders who 
were tolerant to religion. Three months later 
Krushchev signed a decree which was splashed 
across the front page of the same paper. In it 
party officials were warned to avoid offending the 
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feelings of churchgoers when they campaign 
against religion. 

In a letter printed in a foreign-language Winni- 
peg newspaper and dated January, 1956, a writer 
reports that for one month families had gathered 
for religious services, but that these had been 
stopped at the beginning of the year. (The letter 
was addressed to a private individual who sub- 
mitted it to the newspaper. The writer of the let- 
ter was a kolkhoz laborer in the Samara region. ) 

Legislation is based largely on a decree of 
1925 which gave freedom for religious and anti- 
religious propaganda. The decree of 1929 granted 
freedom to worship but restricted freedom to 
propagandize faiths. It did permit anti-religious 
propaganda. This was largely in the hands of 
The League of Militant Atheists, a government 
agency. 

Every school has its anti-religious circle 
(Group ), and its anti-religious display corner. A 
typical exhortation to the teachers reads in part: 





Religion is diametrically opposed to our objectives. 
In all its forms it provides the nucleus of opposition 
to communist ideology. We work toward a world 
revolution when the proletariat will be in possession 
of the entire world. The enemies of the Soviets want 
to retain their control over the world, and attempt to 
direct the attention of the toilers to a heaven and 
away from the earth. They acclaim the poor in spirit, 
while we require intelligent scientists to direct suc- 
cessfully our Five Year Plan. They teach that the 
masses can be saved only by a Saviour. We know 
that the masses can save themselves under the lead- 
ership of the Party. 


Printing of Bibles and religious literature was 
forbidden by law. Teachers and students were 
required to fill out questionnaires with questions 
asking: Do you believe in God? Do you know of 
classmates or colleagues who believe in God?, 
etc. The second World War brought some relief 
to the church, but the church is now generally 
regarded as the creature of the state. 

Soviet refugees report that the younger genera- 
tion has been successfully indoctrinated in anti- 
religious beliefs. Religion is confined largely to 
members of the older generation. This may ex- 
plain the more moderate attitude of the Kremlin 
towards religion in the Soviet Union. At the same 
time the satellite countries carry on a vigorous 
campaign against religion. 

Thus Walter Ulbricht, secretary-general of the 
Communist party in East Germany delivered a 
speech at the beginning of the year in which he 
said, “A religious Weltanschauung hinders prog- 
ress by denying the natural order in human so- 
ciety, advocates capitalist exploitation as being in 
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accordance with divine law, and completely ne- 
gates the creative role of the masses.” 


Marginal Features of Soviet Education 


The Soviet educational system has a number of 
problems peculiar to the totalitarian structure of 
the country. Thus the liquidation of high party 
functionaries created a minor problem. Trotzky, 
Kamenev, Beria, and many other heroes of the 
USSR overnight became enemies of the people. 
The resulting tension, confusion and insecurity 
spread across the country. The removal of Beria, 
for instance, was responsible for the Vorkuta la- 
bor camp revolt. Classrooms and teachers were 
also affected by these purges. Party officials, 
teachers, and students denounced the traitors. 
Their pictures were removed from the school 
walls; pages in textbooks carrying pictures of the 
late heroes and recounting their achievements 
were torn out. Failure to do so entailed severe 
punishments. A standing joke is that textbooks, 
encyclopedias, and almanacs will soon carry per- 
forated pages. 

A more serious problem is the treatment ac- 
corded to children of “enemies of the people.” 
These include children of former kulaks, counter- 
revolutionary intelligentsia, and liquidated party 
functionaries. These children are usually deprived 
of all educational opportunities and excluded 
from all professions and better occupations. The 
young son of Rudolf Slansky, Czechoslovakia’s 
Party secretary, is a tragic example of Soviet 
ruthlessness. Having been forced publicly to de- 
nounce his liquidated father as a traitor, the boy 
was jailed. In jail, the youth committed suicide. 

A major problem of the post-Revolution period 
were the Bezprisorneye, the children left home- 
less because of the first World War, the epidem- 
ics, and the civil war. The wake of the second 
World War saw the ranks of the homeless again 
considerably swelled, and for two reasons. There 
were the war orphans, and the post-war intro- 
duction by Krushchev of the super-kolkhozes. 
Small kolkhozes were dissolved, and the peasants 
moved to areas where future agricultural cities 
were to be built. The kolkhoznike had to erect 
their own temporary living quarters, living in 
grass huts and dug-outs. At the same time they, 
unlike our Canadian and American pioneers, 
were required to meet their “norms” in produc- 
tion. Disease and epidemics decimated them, 
adding countless Bezprisorneye to the ranks of 
the war orphans. In 1953, the plans for agricul- 
tural cities were dropped. 

Another phase of Soviet education is the main- 
tenance of labor camps by the police for children 
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between the ages of 10 to 16. These camps, dis- 
tributed all over the Union, have for their in- 
mates children serving up to ten year sentences, 
largely for petty thievery, but also for assault, 
participation in anti-Soviet activity, or vagrancy. 

Finally, there is the problem of co-education. 
In Czarist Russia, elementary and secondary 
schools segregated boys and girls. Higher insti- 
tutions were co-educational. This policy was 
strongly condemned by the Communists. They 
introduced co-education as a practical demonstra- 
tion of the equality of the sexes. During world 
war II, after brief experimentation in Moscow 
schools, separate classes for boys and girls from 
kindergarten to high school were introduced on 
a nation-wide scale. The Pioneer Clubs were to 
take over the lost classroom liaison between boys 
and girls. The new plan was based on “the inevi- 
table division of labor between men and women,” 
and was introduced in the fall of 1943. 

A leading Soviet educator, S$. Hessen, advanced 
the state’s reason for segregation, “Co-education 
was accepted as a principle so long as the strug- 
gle for power for the full social and political 
equality of women was going on. After it had 
been achieved, no reason was left for ignoring 
the difference in the psycho-physical develop- 
ment of boys and girls of the 11 to 18 age group.” 
In July, 1954 the Soviet government reversed its 
stand again and re-introduced co-education “at 
the request of parents and teachers.” 


The New Soviet Man 


It is difficult to assess the impact of Soviet edu- 
cation on the Soviet masses. André Gide was an 
early admirer of the Soviets. In 1936, at the fu- 
neral of Maxim Gorky, he faced the Soviet multi- 
tude on Moscow’s Red Square and said, “The 
fate of culture is bound up in our minds with the 
destiny of the Soviet Union.” 

But in subsequent years, after he had spent 
more time in the USSR, he was to write: “Every 
morning Pravda teaches them exactly what they 
should know, and think and believe. Remember, 
this moulding of the spirit begins in earliest in- 
fancy. The type of criticism permitted is ‘Is the 
club room badly swept? Is the canteen soup bad- 
ly cooked?’ The Soviet citizen is in an extraordi- 
nary state of ignorance concerning foreign coun- 
tries. More than this, he has been persuaded that 
everything abroad and in every department is 
far less prosperous than in the USSR. This illu- 
sion is cleverly fostered, for it is important that 
everyone, even those who are ill satisfied, should 
be thankful for the regime which preserves them 
from worse ills.” 
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The Soviet schools have succeeded in educat- 
ing a very large class of specialists, experts in 
their own narrow fields. It does not appear that 
this is a short-term policy in order to achieve 
technical parity with Western nations. On the 
contrary, it appears to be consistent with basic 
Soviet philosophy. It is too early to evaluate the 
effect of this narrow approach to education on 
the creative arts and sciences. 

Despite the emphasis on sports and recreation, 
the new Soviet citizen is physically no superman. 
An American military analyst reported that in 
World War II the Germans frequently beat Rus- 
sian forces larger and as well equipped as their 
own. The Russians, he said, scarcely ever won a 
battle without a numerical superiority ranging 
from 3-1 to 7-1. He maintains that this was due 
less to the morale of Soviet troops as to the fact 
that the Soviet soldier represented the famine- 
and-civil war-age group of 1917-23. 

General J. F. C. Fuller, Britain’s outstanding 
military commentator, made an observation to 
the effect that for some time Soviet conscripts 
will be below par physically, mentally, and nu- 
merically because “they come from the small 
1930-34 classes, the years of famine and the bit- 
terness of collectivization.” 

It appears certain, however, that the young So- 
viet citizen, regardless of his mental equipment 
and physical condition, is thoronghly imbued 
with the belief in the superiority of the Commu- 
nist way of life. This belief can be sustained only 
if the Iron Curtain is solidly closed. It is the So- 
viets’ first line of defense. 





Britain will produce nuclear-generated electricity 
for industrial and household use amounting to 100,- 
000 kilowatts within the next two years, Dr. T. E. 
Tullibone, director of the central research laboratory 
of Great Britain’s largest electric power combine, 
predicts. “By 1970,” he says, “Britain must be able 
to produce, from atomic energy, electric power 
equivalent to 20 million tons of coal a year. It isn’t 
a matter of whether it can or cannot be done. It’s 
just got to be done.” 


The University of Texas was host April 7-11 
to an international meeting of the Society for Study 
of Evolution. Approximately 150 zoologists, bota- 
nists, bacteriologists, geologists, and other research- 
ers heard reports on scientific investigations, took 
part in a Central Texas field trip, and planned socie- 
ty activities. The international meeting was the 
first ever held in Texas by the society, which has 
members in most nations of the world. 











Education in 





the Far East 


By PAUL R. HANNA and SIDNEY C. HIGH, JR. 


United States of America have been en- 

gaged in a great world-wide experiment, 
designed to help the nations of the Free World, 
particularly those categorized as “technologically 
underdeveloped,” to build up their education 
programs as a means of developing their human 
resources. Many members of Phi Delta Kappa 
have, during the last ten years, served tours of 
duty abroad as participants in this exciting ex- 
periment, and this very issue of Pat DeELtTa 
Kappan will be read by members at numerous 
far away posts. Much of the work that has called 
members of Phi Delta Kappa away from their 
pressing duties of educational leadership at home 
for service abroad is being carried out in that 
vast region loosely called the Far East. 


Fe THE PAST decade, the people of the 


Education for a Billion 


For the purposes of the present discussion, the 
Far East may be sketched roughly as beginning 
in the north with China, Korea, and Japan, drop- 
ping south through Formosa and the Philippines, 
veering to the southeast to take in the multitudi- 
nous small islands of Micronesia and Melanesia 
and the larger land areas of New Guinea, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand, and then sweeping north- 
westward to encompass Indonesia, British North 
Borneo, Malaya, Thailand, Viet-Nam, Cambodia, 
Laos, Burma, India, Ceylon, and Pakistan. With 
its ten and a half million square miles of land 
area, the region has three and a half times the 
land surface of the United States, and since part 
of the land is scattered in the form of islands 
across the Western and Southern Pacific, the dis- 
tances involved are tremendous, approximating 
7,000 miles from north to south and 8,000 miles 
from east to west. More than one billion two 
hundred million people inhabit the area, repre- 
senting nearly half of the estimated world popu- 
lation. The inhabitants are of diverse racial 
stocks: Mongoloid, Caucasoid, Melanesian, Mi- 





PAUL R. HANNA is Lee Jacks Professor of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University. Smney C. Hicu, Jr. is 
presently a graduate student at Stanford after serv- 
ing nearly five years as industrial education advisor 
to the Philippine Bureau of Public Schools, Manila. 


cronesian, Pygmy, Australoid, and mixtures of all 
of these. They include followers, numbered in 
the millions, of all the world’s major religions: 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Christianity, Tao- 
ism, and Confucianism. There is probably no 
other region of the world so richly endowed with 
a variety of cultural heritages, ranging from some 
of the world’s oldest and most mature civiliza- 
tions to the primitive cultures of isolated island 
peoples and remote hill tribes. 

The political boundaries which criss-cross the 
region divide it into a welter of separate govern- 
mental units. These units fall into four main 
types. First, there are the long-independent and 
well-developed nations of Japan, Australia, and 
New Zealand, with a combined population of 
more than 93 million people. Second, there are 
the long-independent but much less developed 
nations of China (Communist and Nationalist) 
and Thailand, counting within their borders some 
490 million inhabitants. Third, there are the many 
newly independent nations which have come into 
national existence since World War II: Korea, 
the Philippines, Indonesia; Viet-Nam, Cambodia, 
Laos, Burma, India, Celyon, and Pakistan. All of 
these newly established nations are termed un- 
derdeveloped. They have an estimated total pop- 
ulation of 610 million. Fourth, there are the co- 
lonial areas of British Malaya, British North Bor- 
neo, Dutch West New Guinea, and Australian 
East New Guinea; and the Micronesian and Mel- 
anesian island possessions governed by the United 
States, Britain, France, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. Some ten million people live in these non- 
self-governing areas. 


NATIONS INCLUDED IN TYPE I 


The nations of the first type, Japan, Australia, 
and New Zealand, are characterized by a highly 
productive economy, an advanced technology, a 
well-established and capable government service, 
and a literate and skilled population. As an in- 
evitable corollary, they each have a highly de- 
veloped and effective educational system. New 
Zealand provides free, compulsory, and secular 
education of good quality for every child from 
seven to fifteen years of age, including mentally 
and physically handicapped children. Free sec- 
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ondary education is available to all who desire it, 
up to the age of nineteen. Higher education is 
offered at the various branches of New Zealand 
University, for which many scholarships and 
grants are available. The main problem facing 
New Zealand education at present is one which 
is not unfamiliar to American educators: the 
sharp increase in school population since 1945 
has caused difficulties in the recruitment and 
training of a sufficient number of teachers. 

In Australia, free and compulsory education is 
provided for all children from six to fifteen years 
of age. Free secondary education is offered in 
university preparatory, technical, agricultural, 
and home economics ‘courses. Higher education 
is available at state universities in the six states 
and at the National University in Canberra. Be- 
cause of its large size and relatively sparse popu- 
lation, Australia has long been faced with the 
problem of educating the scattered children in 
the wide “outback” areas. Solutions to this prob- 
lem have included one-teacher schools, consoli- 
dated schools with bus transportation, corre- 
spondence courses and school radio broadcasts. 
The post-war increase in the school population, 
coupled with an increasing demand for second- 
ary education, has brought about a rather serious 
shortage of teachers. A partial and temporary so- 
lution to this problem is being provided by emer- 
gency programs to recruit and train ex-service- 
men and suitable immigrants for teaching. 


The Japanese System 


Japan has long had an efficient and widespread 
public school system. The Japanese Ministry of 
Education was formed in 1871 as a result of a 
decision by the Japanese leaders that a modern 
system of education based on Western models 
was an essential tool for building up the strength 
and prosperity of their nation. From 1873 to 1879, 
David Murray, an American professor from Rut- 
gers College, served as Superintendent of Educa- 
tional Affairs in the Empire of Japan and Adviser 
to the Japanese Imperial Minister of Education, 
and exerted considerable influence on the early 
shaping of the Japanese educational system. Dur- 
ing this period, approximately 30 per cent of the 
school-age children were enrolled in elementary 
school courses. By 1921, more than 99 per cent 
of the Japanese children were attending six years 
of free and compulsory elementary schooling. 
Those few who, upon completion of elementary 
school, could pass the required examinations and 
could afford further study, proceeded through 
five years of secondary school, three years of uni- 
versity preparatory school, and a final three years 
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in the university itself, emerging as part of the 
small and highly educated Japanese elite. The 
education program was well operated, and was 
quite effective in producing the skilled and obe- 
dient population which the leaders desired. 

In 1945, Japanese education was faced with 
the problem of readjusting to the demands of the 
American Occupation. At the “suggestion” of the 
Occupation authorities, the old 6-5-3-3 pattern 
was discarded, and the American 6-3-3-4 plan 
was introduced. The old requirement of six years 
of schooling was raised to nine years, so that each 
child would receive free and compulsory educa- 
tion through the junior high school level. Decen- 
tralization of authority and financing was 
stressed, and power was removed from the na- 
tional Ministry of Education and vested in local 
school boards. Co-education, which previously 
had existed only in the elementary school, was 
extended through the secondary school and uni- 
versity. The old courses designed to inculcate 
emperor worship and thought control were re- 
moved from the curriculum, and replaced with 
social studies. Attempts were made to retrain the 
old teachers and train new teachers in modern 
and democratic methods of teaching. 

The expansion problem involved in increasing 
compulsory education from six to nine years was 
compounded by the high postwar birthrate and 
repatriation of many Japanese families who had 
been living abroad. To handle the greatly in- 
creased school enrollments, the half-day, double- 
shift system and classes as large as seventy pu- 
pils were resorted to in many schools. 


Changes in the American Plan 


With the coming into effect of the peace treaty 
in 1952, and the removal of the compulsion of 
the Occupation, many Japanese became quite 
critical of the revised school system. It was 
pointed out that local control and financing of 
education had brought about many inequalities 
in educational opportunity. For example, the 
yearly expenditure per elementary school pupil 
in Tokyo was nearly eighteen dollars, while in 
one of the poorer provinces the expenditure was 
just over nine dollars. It was charged that almost 
no one was interested in becoming a candidate 
for local school boards, or even voting in school 
elections. It was suggested that return of control 
of the schools to the national Ministry of Educa- 
tion would result in more equal financing and 
more responsible direction for the education pro- 
gram. Questions were raised as to whether the 
Japanese economy could support nine years of 
education for all children, and some rural people 
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voiced objections to their children’s being forced 
to attend junior high school when their labor 
was needed on the farm. The new teaching meth- 
ods and curriculum were criticized as being lax, 
undisciplined, and ineffective. It was charged by 
some that the Americans had deliberately diluted 
the fine old Japanese educational system. 

At present, it seems probable that Japanese ed- 
ucation will retain the 6-3-3-4 form introduced by 
the Occupation, but that, in the face of extensive 
criticism, some revisions in administration and 
content will be made, designed to reduce ex- 
penses and to bring the program more into con- 
formity with the authoritarian and conservative 
nature of Japanese society. 

On the whole, the educational systems of Ja- 
pan, Australia, and New Zealand, while quite dif- 
ferent, are all highly developed, and are effective 
in producing the literate and skilled populations 
needed to operate advanced and modern nations. 
The problems they face pale into insignificance 
in comparison to the rest of the Far East. 


NATIONS IN TYPES II AND III 


The nations of the second and third types, 
stretching in an arc from Korea and China 
through Southeast Asia to India and Pakistan 
share many common problems, summarized in 
their designation as “underdeveloped.” Low pro- 
ductivity, a primitive technology, widespread dis- 
ease and poverty, inadequately trained and only 
partially effective government service, and a 
largely illiterate and unskilled population are 
characteristics of these nations. Another common 
characteristic of all these nations is a widespread 
desire by their leaders and common people alike 
for rapid improvement. One of the most dra- 
matic occurrences of the twentieth century has 
been the rather sudden awakening of these masses 
of people of the Far East. After centuries of blind 
and fatalistic adherence to tradition, supersti- 
tion, and primitive ways of doing things, they 
have in recent years stirred with dissatisfaction, 
and are now groping with increasing eagerness 
for the knowledge, science, and modern technol- 
ogy with which to forge a better way of life. 


China — Communist and Nationalist 


The people of mainland China are having their 
pr ‘itical and economic destiny worked out for 
them by the Communists, and their search for 
ways of improving their standard of living is per- 
force oriented towards Russia. On the other hand, 
in Nationalist China (which is now practically 
identical with the lone Chinese province of For- 
mosa), in Thailand, and in the ten newly inde- 
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pendent nations, the people have their destiny in 
their own hands, and are attempting through 
democratic procedures to work out solutions to 
their age-old social and economic problems. In 
their search for ways of bettering their standards 
of living, they are oriented towards their more 
advanced brother nations of the Free World. 

The leaders of all of these nations, Communist 
and free alike, have come to realize the crucial 
importance of education to their plans for nation- 
al development. They are well aware that only 
a literate population, educated in the fundamen- 
tals of science, acquainted with modern practices 
in health, sanitation, and agriculture, and skilled 
in the performance of many types of specialized 
work, is capable of building up and maintaining 
the complex and productive modern economy 
which is their goal. 

The leaders realize, too, the political necessity 
for universal education. In the case of mainland 
China, the Communist leaders are eager to use 
the education program to indoctrinate all the 
people with the communist ideology and to de- 
velop a literate and obedient population which 
can be controlled efficiently to serve the ends of 
the state. In the case of the free nations, commit- 
ted as they are to democratic forms of govern- 
ment, the leaders know that they must, in the 
shortest possible time, use the education program 
to develop each individual member of the popu- 
lation as an intelligent citizen, capable of making 
informed choices and voting and carrying out 
the duties of citizenship in a responsible manner. 


Gains in Pre-Communist China 


Propelled by this sense of economic and polit- 
ical urgency, both Communist China and the free 
nations have made tremendous accomplishments 
in education during the past few years. When the 
Communists took control of mainland China in 
1949, they inherited an educational system that 
had been developing for several decades. In 
1901, the Manchu dynasty established a Ministry 
of Education, prepared plans on paper for a pub- 
lic school system from kindergarten to university 
level, and began to send young Manchus abroad 
for a study of western education. With the revo- 
lution and the founding of the Chinese Republic 
in 1912, the embryo educational system was re- 
organized, adopting the major features of the 
American pattern. For years, American ideas and 
examples exerted a powerful influence on Chi- 
nese education as it steadily expanded. By 1928, 
nearly nine million pupils were enrolled in ele- 
mentary schools, and by 1937 this total grew to 
more than twenty-one million. Secondary schools 
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were established, 70 per cent of which were aca- 
demic high schools, 20 per cent of which were 
normal schools, and 10 per cent of which were 
vocational schools. Institutions of higher learn- 
ing were developed, at first offering largely lib- 
eral arts programs, but with increasing emphasis 
on specialized technical and practical higher ed- 
ucation. Enrollment in the colleges and universi- 
ties increased steadily, reaching about 40,000 by 
1937 and nearly 70,000 by 1945. Adult education 
was initiated through literacy programs, commu- 
nity improvement programs, community schools, 
public museums and libraries, radio broadcasts, 
and educational films. 

By the late 1930's, a definite trend was discern- 
ible towards making the education program less 
academic and more responsive to China’s condi- 
tions and needs. Teacher-educators in the normal 
schools began agitating against the rigid and for- 
mal curriculum and teaching methods of ele- 
mentary education, and very slowly began to 
make progress in actually changing practices in 
the elementary schools. In order to offset the 
tendency for secondary education to be overly 
academic, the national Ministry of Education set 
aside funds for subsidizing vocational education 
and instructed the provinces and municipalities 
that their secondary education budgets should 
reflect a proportion of 40 per cent for academic 
high schools, 25 per cent for normal schools, and 
35 per cent for vocational schools. The policy of 
stressing science and technology in higher educa- 
tion was adopted, and was promoted by financial 
subsidies and by restrictions on the number of 
students admitted to nontechnical departments of 
colleges and universities. The degree of success 
in the implementation of this policy is indicated 
by reports that, whereas in 1930 only 25 per cent 
of the college and university students were en- 
rolled in technical departments, by 1940 this fig- 
ure had increased to about 50 per cent. 

In spite of the extreme difficulties resulting 
from warfare with the Japanese from 1937 to 
1945 and civil war from 1945 to 1949, this notice- 
able trend towards making education more prac- 
tical and useful continued, and progress was 
made in increasing the enrollments at all levels 
of the schools. When the Communists gained 
control of the Chinese mainland in 1949, they 
took over this large and growing educational 
system, which had behind it nearly half a cen- 
tury of development and experience. 


Communists Revise Purposes and Content 


Few changes were made by the Communists in 
the personnel or structure of the educational sys- 
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tem, but considerable revision of purposes and 
content was undertaken. In the Common Pro- 
gram of the People’s Republic of China, a docu- 
ment which is roughly equivalent to a constitu- 
tion, the purposes of education were defined by the 
Communists as political indoctrination and train- 
ing of personnel for national construction work. 
Courses in the old curriculum which dealt with 
political topics were removed and replaced with 
courses in Communist ideology. Textbook revi- 
sion and teacher retraining were undertaken. The 
trend which had begun in the 1930's towards re- 
lating education more closely to China’s condi- 
tions and problems was continued and pushed 
with greater vigor. Elementary, secondary, and 
college teachers were instructed to integrate the- 
ory with practice in their teaching, to conduct 
field trips to farms and manufacturing establish- 
ments, to deal with actual problems of economic 
development in their classwork, and to have pu- 
pils undertake practical activities such as agri- 
cultural projects on the school grounds and part- 
time work in mines, in industrial plants, and on 
farms. Practically all of the liberal arts programs 
at the college level were discontinued, and higher 
education was devoted almost exclusively to the 
training of specialized personnel for national de- 
velopment. 

The adult education activities which had been 
under way for many years were given increasing 
emphasis. Since only about 25 per cent of the 
population was estimated to be literate, adult 
literacy programs were stressed, and were com- 
bined with political indoctrination. The use of 
public libraries, “cultural stations,” and radio 
broadcasts for adult education was continued and 
made more effective. 


Quantitative Gains in China 


For help in revising the content of education, 
the Chinese Communists turned to Russia. Rus- 
sian instructors were imported to teach the cur- 
rent Soviet theories in the natural and social sci- 
ences. Russian technicians were brought in to 
teach the Soviet techniques in manufacturing, 
agriculture, and transportation. Students were in- 
structed in Russian art, literature, and language. 
Increasing numbers of students were sent to Rus- 
sia for advanced training. 

Beyond this, the Communists made great ef- 
forts towards quantitative increases in the edu- 
cational system. In 1948, the Nationalists had re- 
ported that thirty-one million children were en- 
rolled in China’s elementary schools, represent- 
ing 46 per cent of the children in the six-to- 
twelve age group. By 1954, the Communists 
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claimed to have increased the elementary school 
enrollment to fifty-five millions. They claimed 
further that between 1949 and 1954 they had in- 
creased the secondary school enrollment from 
1.5 million to 2.2 million, and the college and uni- 
versity enrollment from 140,000 to 220,000. They 
reported that more than seventy million adults 
were enrolled in spare-time schools for workers 
and in winter schools and year-round spare-time 
schools for peasants. 

Impressive as these unverified figures released 
by the Communists seem, they are matched by 
equally impressive verified reports of accomplish- 
ments from the free nations.’ Indonesia, in spite 
of a world war and a war for independence, and 
in the face of drastic shortages of equipment, 
buildings, and trained school personnel, succeed- 
ed in increasing the enrollment of children in ele- 
mentary schools from two and a quarter millions 
in 1939 to six and a half millions in 1951. In- 
creased regular schooling plus vigorous adult 
literacy programs brought the literacy of the total 
population up from 7 per cent in 1941 to a re- 
ported 45 per cent in 1953. 


Gains Elsewhere 


The Philippines, with slightly less than two 
million pupils in elementary schools in 1939, was 
by 1951 providing elementary schooling for near- 
ly four millions, and this in spite of extensive 
losses of school buildings and personnel during 
World War II. Little Cambodia increased its 
public elementary school enrollment more than 
five-fold in ten years, from 22,000 in 1941 to 120,- 
000 in 1951. Laos matched this by registering an 
increase in elementary school enrollment from 
7,000 in 1940 to 38,000 in 1950. In 1946, the Na- 
tionalist Chinese province of Formosa had 823,- 
000 pupils in elementary school, representing 79 
per cent of the children of elementary school age. 
Six years later, in 1952, more than 970,000 were 
enrolled in elementary schools, representing 84 
per cent of those of school age. 

Pakistan, with 3.1 million elementary school 
pupils in 1947, registered an increase of 600,000 
in five years, to reach a total of 3.7 millions by 
1952. During this same period an increase of 37.5 
per cent was made in the budget for elementary 
education. 

Through the list of the free nations of the area, 
examples could be given of the rapidly increas- 


1 The school systems of the free nations of the Far East have 
been visited frequently and studied extensively by Unesco 
groups, American educators, and other independent observers 
during the past few years. By contrast, comprehensive studies 
of the school system of Communist China by outside observers 
have not been possible. Reports from the free nations concern- 
ing educational progress have been verified, therefore, to a much 
greater extent than have the reports from Communist China. 
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ing extension of elementary education to more 
and more of the rising generation. Spectacular 
accomplishments have been made, too, in ex- 
panding secondary and higher education. For ex- 
ample, South Korea, after achieving independ- 
ence from the Japanese, increased the number of 
students enrolled in secondary schools from about 
80,000 in 1945 to more than 400,000 in 1952, and 
the number of college and university students 
from less than 5,000 to more than 30,000, even 
though the destruction and disorganization re- 
sulting from the Korean War served as a severe 
handicap. 


The Extent of Illiteracy 


On Formosa, the Nationalist Chinese succeed- 
ed in nearly doubling the secondary school en- 
rollment in seven years, registering an increase 
from 64,000 in 1944 to 124,000 in 1951. College 
and university students increased nearly six-fold, 
rising from 1,540 in 1945 to 8,210 in 1951. In the 
Philippines, enrollment in the public secondary 
schools rose from 76,000 in 1938 to 215,000 in 
1951, and these figures reveal only half the pic- 
ture, since equally marked increases were taking 
place in enrollment in private secondary schools. 

Today all of the free nations are seething with 
educational activity. Ministries of Education are 
being expanded, new school buildings are being 
erected, new faculties are being organized, and 
increasing funds are being budgeted for educa- 
tion. In spite of the Herculean efforts that already 
have been made, much remains to be done, even 
in terms of sheer quantitative expansion. In In- 
dia, where eighteen million pupils are now en- 
rolled in elementary schools, it is estimated that 
two-thirds of the children of elementary school 
age are still not accommodated, and 80 per cent 
of the total population is still illiterate. Nearly 60 
per cent of the children of elementary school age 
in Pakistan are still not enrolled in school, and 
illiteracy in the total population is estimated at 
85 per cent. Almost all of the children of Ceylon 
are now accommodated in elementary schools, 
but about 40 per cent of the total population is 
still illiterate. Two-thirds of the Burmese chil- 
dren, whose country was devastated during 
World War II, are still not provided with ele- 
mentary schools, and perhaps 60 per cent of the 
total population is illiterate. 

It is estimated that 20 per cent of the children 
in Thailand never have an opportunity to attend 
elementary school, and 45 per cent of the adults 
are illiterate. In Laos, 75 per cent of the elemen- 
tary-school-age population is not yet enrolled in 
school, in Viet-Nam 70 per cent, and in Cam- 
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bodia 50 per cent. Perhaps 40 per cent of the In- 
donesian children are still without elementary 
schools, and more than half of the total popula- 
tion is illiterate. Nearly all Filipino children now 
are provided with elementary schooling, but illit- 
eracy in the total population is believed to exceed 
35 per cent. Probably 10 per cent of the elemen- 
tary-school-age population on Formosa, and 25 
per cent in Korea, are still not enrolled in school. 


Other Problems of Expansion 


The problems of physical expansion of school 
facilities for elementary, secondary, higher, and 
adult education are formidable enough in the 
free nations, but they are matched by equally 
serious problems respecting curriculum, teaching 
staff, administration, and finance. Most of these 
nations are just emerging from colonial status, 
from practices restricted by tradition and super- 
stition, from a simple economy, and from a de- 
pendence on muscle power, into political inde- 
pendence, practices based on modern science, a 
complex economy, and an increasing utilization 
of mechanical power. They are striving to be- 
come strong, democratic states, participating as 
equals in the modern, fast-moving, technological 
world. 

If the education programs in these nations are 
to live up to the great expectations which the 
peoples have for them, they must be built around 
curriculums which are carefully designed to sat- 
isfy the great national urges. Unfortunately, this 
is not the case at present. Almost invariably, the 
curriculum is formal, bookish, rigidly copied from 
foreign models of some years ago, and unrelated 
to the environment of the pupils. The elementary 
school curriculum is dictated by the secondary 
school requirements, and the secondary school 
curriculum is dictated by university requirements, 
even though only a small percentage of the ele- 
mentary school graduates actually go on to sec- 
ondary schools, and an even smaller percentage 
continue to the university. These sterile and aca- 
demic curriculums are taught with an emphasis 
on rote memorization and concert recitation, and 
result largely in verbalized and abstract learn- 
ing. Pupil achievement is measured in most cases 
on the basis of the number of facts memorized. 

It is a matter of greatest urgency that the edu- 
cators, leaders, and people of these nations think 
through the things that they desire from their 
education program, and work out a curriculum 
which will achieve their objectives. Such a cur- 
riculum should be drawn from indigenous roots, 
and should serve to perpetuate those aspects of 
the cultural heritage which the people wish to 
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pass on to their children. It should serve also to 
introduce to the rising generation the fundamen- 
tals of science, modern practices in health, sani- 
tation, and agriculture, an understanding of the 
developing economy and technology, and an 
ability to cope with change. It should emphasize 
the democratic processes, and should create an 
awareness of the wider national and world com- 
munities. It should be built solidly on the en- 
vironment of the pupils, and should be related 
closely to the daily activities of their community. 
It should involve studying, discussing, experi- 
menting, constructing, applying, as well as mas- 
tery of basic facts and skills. 


Success in the Philippines 


The community school movement which has 
been under way for several years in a few prov- 
inces of the Philippines offers an excellent ex- 
ample of the type of thing that needs to be done, 
and points the way towards curriculum improve- 
ment for all the free nations in the area. In the 
Philippine community school, the principal, 
teachers, parents, and community leaders work 
out a program in which the pupils participate 
actively with adults in analyzing local problems 
and in initiating village improvement projects. 
In an agricultural area, they may launch experi- 
ments on crop rotation, seed selection, fertiliza- 
tion, irrigation, improved methods of soil prepa- 
ration and cultivation, harvesting, or crop stor- 
age. They may experiment with improved prac- 
tices in pig or poultry raising, or in livestock 
care. In other places, they may work on prob- 
lems related to pottery-making, weaving, rope- 
making, fishing, or other local activities. They 
may undertake projects such as improving sani- 
tation practices in their village, beautifying 
homes, gardens, and streets, or developing recre- 
ational facilities. In connection with their prac- 
tical experiments and projects, the pupils seek 
information from reference books, health circu- 
lars, and agricultural bulletins, sketch and draw 
illustrations of new tools and techniques, write 
reports on improvement of agriculture and home 
industries, compute costs, and engage in other 
activities through which learning becomes an 
interesting experience as well as an effective me- 
dium for developing a spirit of public service. 


The Community School Further Described 


Authoritative advice and technical guidance for 
the community school projects are obtained from 
agricultural extension workers, public health of- 
ficers, foresters, and other government and pri- 
vate specialists. As the work of the school prog- 
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resses, the adults of the community are drawn 
increasingly into the school activities, both as 
resource persons and as participants in experi- 
ments and projects. The school becomes not only 
a source of stimulation and information for physi- 
cal improvement of the community, but becomes 
important as a center of local social life as well. 
Families gather at the school to sing folk songs, 
to engage in traditional dances and games, to 
watch a play, or to celebrate a festival. The 
school assumes an important role in building 
community morale and in preserving the tradi- 
tional music, dance, drama, and other aspects of 
the cultura] heritage of the local people. 

In the atmosphere of the community school, 
both children and adults eagerly learn the funda- 
mentals of reading, writing, language, arithmetic, 
science, and social studies, because they can see 
significant uses for them in improving their daily 
living. The Philippine community school serves 
both as a very effective educational institution, 
and as an important instrument for economic de- 
velopment and village improvement. 


The Problem of Language Instruction 


In all of these nations, the elementary school 
curriculum must be designed to have terminal 
value for many, since for years to come the great 
majority of the pupils will not go on to secondary 
schools. The secondary schools must make in- 
creasing provision for training skilled agricultural 
and mechanical workers and other specialized 
personnel needed to man the growing technol- 
ogy. Higher education must be made much less 
classical and more responsive to national needs 
for able young leaders in public administration, 
business administration, economics, education, 
scientific agriculture, engineering, etc. 

An important aspect of the curriculum problem 
in many nations is the question of language. Most 
of the people of these nations speak a rather lim- 
ited local dialect in their daily lives. The gov- 
ernment has, in most cases, designated one of 
the more wide-spread dialects as the “national 
language,” and hopes to teach it to all the peo- 
ple through the schools, in order that there may 
be a nationwide medium of communication. In 
addition, for those students going on to higher 
education and positions of leadership, a mastery 
of a world language such as English or French 
is considered necessary, since in the national lan- 
guage little literature is available on specialized 
and technical subjects. The mastery of three lan- 
guages, represented by the local dialect, the na- 
tional language, and a world language, imposes 
a considerable burden on the students. and much 
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of their time is consumed in language study 
alone. The questions of whether to offer the first 
stages of instruction in the local dialect, and at 
what grade level to introduce the national and 
world languages are still being debated. The 
whole language issue stands as one of the most 
important problems facing those who would im- 
prove the curriculum. 

Any new curriculum that is developed will de- 
pend for its successful implementation on a com- 
petent teaching staff. The picture here is not 
bright. Rapidly increasing enrollments have cre- 
ated such a tremendous demand for teachers that 
lengthy periods of teacher training have been im- 
possible. In some countries, a person who has 
completed six years of elementary school may, 
after one year of teacher training, be employed 
as a qualified elementary school teacher. In other 
countries, three to six years of preparation after 
completion of elementary school are required 
for full qualification as an elementary teacher. In 
spite of these low requirements for qualification, 
many persons employed in elementary teaching 
are listed as “unqualified,” meaning that they 
have had little if any training beyond elemen- 
tary school themselves. For example, of the more 
than 90,000 elementary school teachers in Pakis- 
tan, 38,000, or 40 per cent, are unqualified. About 
one-third of the elementary school teachers in 
Korea are unqualified. Even those teachers listed 
as “qualified” have had such limited general edu- 
cation and such brief professional preparation 
that they can hardly be expected to do a creative 
job of presenting a broad and significant curric- 
ulum to their pupils. 


The Shortage of Teachers 


Full attention cannot be devoted to improving 
the quality of the present teaching staffs because 
of the continuing demand for even more new 
teachers. To accommodate the children who are 
not yet enrolled in elementary schools, Pakistan 
needs 140,000 new teachers, on the basis of one 
teacher for every forty pupils. Korea, in order to 
reduce the teacher-pupil ratio to 1:60 and to pro- 
vide instruction for those children who are still 
out of school, needs 25,000 new elementary 
teachers. Indonesia needs more than 130,000 iiew 
teachers to take care of the children still not en- 
rolled in elementary schools, on the basis of one 
teacher for every fifty pupils. On the same basis, 
Burma needs more than 20,000 new elementary 
teachers. 

In the face of such demands, emphasis in 
teacher training programs tends to be placed on 
increasing the quantity rather than improving the 
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quality of teachers. Against this grim background, 
a hopeful trend is now emerging in the Philip- 
pines. Until recently, a Filipino who wished to 
become a qualified elementary school teacher 
was required to complete six years of elementary 
school, four years of secondary school, and two 
years of normal school. Since in recent years the 
shortage of teachers has been overcome and, in 
fact, a surplus of teachers possessing the old 
qualifications now exists, it has been possible to 
raise the requirements to include six years of 
elementary school, four years of secondary school, 
and a full four years of teachers college. A great 
deal of effort is being devoted to developing a 
suitable curriculum, a competent instructional 
staff, and adequate library and laboratory facili- 
ties for the teachers colleges. Attention is being 
given not only to improving the quality of new 
teachers, but also to extensive in-service training 
activities designed to up-grade the teachers al- 
ready in service. It is probable that as the other 
nations, through emergency measures, overcome 
the present drastic shortages of teachers and 
level off their teacher training programs, they 
will follow the example of the Philippines and 
devote increasing effort to qualitative improve- 
ment of the teaching staffs. 


The Teacher Load 


In addition to insufficient training, teachers in 
many countries are handicapped by excessive 
teaching loads. Classes of fifty are considered 
average in many schools, and classes as large as 
130 have been reported. Not only have class sizes 
been expanded to handle larger numbers of the 
youngsters who are clamoring for entrance to 
school, but the double-shift system also has been 
resorted to in many places. Teaching conditions 
such as these do not serve to make the job of 
teaching an attractive one. This is combined with 
the fact that teachers’ salaries are, as a rule, quite 
low, random examples being about $15 per month 
in Thailand and Pakistan, $25 per month in 
Burma, and $40 per month in Korea. Salaries 
such as these compare unfavorably with the earn- 
ings in other occupations requiring an equivalent 
amount of preparation. As a result of the unat- 
tractive working conditions and low pay in the 
teaching profession, the more competent young 
people are being drawn into other lines of work. 

While the preceding observations have dealt 
with the numerically larger problem of elemen- 
tary school teaching staffs, equally serious prob- 
lems exist in regard to teachers in secondary and 
higher education. Shortage of supply, insufficient 
general and specialized education, inadequate 
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professional preparation, unattractive working 
conditions, and low rates of pay are characteris- 
tics of the teaching staffs in secondary schools 
and institutions of higher learning. Much needs 
to be done to increase the quantity and quality 
of pre-service training, develop effective pro- 
grams of in-service training, and improve teach- 
ing conditions and salaries at this upper level of 
the educational system, as well as in the elemen- 
tary schools. 


Where Shall Control Lie? 


Behind the problems of the teaching staffs 
stand the problems of administration. The most 
basic problem in this field concerns the degree to 
which centralization or localization of control of 
education is desirable. Many observers have ex- 
pressed the belief that the educational systems 
of the Philippines, Korea, Burma, Thailand, and 
some other countries are much too highly cen- 
tralized. It is claimed by these observers that 
centralization of administration in the capital 
city results in a stereotyped nationwide education 
program, not adapted to local needs. Central con- 
trol necessitates excessive amounts of paperwork 
and long channels of communication concerning 
every minute detail of operations, and stifles the 
initiative of principals and teachers in individual 
schools, who hesitate to try new ideas or make 
decisions without the approval of the central 
staff. Control from the capital further causes lack 
of full support of the school by the local com- 
munity leaders and parents, who have no voice 
in decisions concerning the school and hence lit- 
tle interest in its problems. There is a feeling 
prevalent in these countries that the control of 
education should be decentralized gradually, 
with more and more responsibility being shifted 
in the direction of the local community. 


Some Call for Centralization 


On the other hand, in India and Pakistan, 
where the responsibility for elementary educa- 
tion has long been in the hands of local bodies, 
professional educators are calling for the state 
governments to relieve the local groups of their 
responsibility and institute centralized control 
at the state level. It is claimed that education is 
being neglected and mismanaged by incompe- 
tent local boards, many members of which are 
themselves uneducated. It is felt that better pro- 
fessional leadership for the education program 
and improved and standardized salaries and re- 
tirement provisions for teachers will result from 
centralization. Present trends indicate that in all 
the countries some sort of compromise between 











extreme centralization and complete localization 
eventually will be worked out, the point of com- 
promise varying in each country in accordance 
with its own peculiar conditions and traditions. 

The quality of supervision is, on the whole, 
quite unsatisfactory in all of the countries. Super- 
visors are usually inadequately trained, have too 
much territory to cover, have grossly insufficient 
travel funds, and are overburdened with an ex- 
cess of routine paperwork. Many are overbearing 
in their manner and tend to criticize rather than 
offer assistance. There is a general need to de- 
velop a corps of competent and efficiently or- 
ganized supervisors, who can provide effective 
educational leadership to the schools, and can 
take the lead in up-grading the ill-trained teach- 


ing staffs. 
The Underlying Problem of Finance 


Underlying most of the other problems of the 
education program is the problem of finance. In 
underdeveloped nations such as these, which 
have a very limited national gross income to be- 
gin with, and which are straining to make prog- 
ress by building roads and railways, constructing 
hydro-electric dams and irrigation projects, and 
erecting hospitals and health centers, in addition 
to developing a school system, there are simply 
not enough funds to go around. Each nation 
must decide what proportion of the available 
funds can best be spent on education, and what 
proportions are to be allotted to other aspects of 
national development. The decision on the per- 
centage of the national budgei to be devoted to 
education varies considerably, ranging from 16 
per cent in some countries to as high as 33 per 
cent in others. The educators in each country are 
striving to do the best they can with what funds 
are allotted to them, hoping that a general im- 
provement in education, health, transportation, 
and agricultural and industrial production will 
result in a stronger economy and a larger national 
budget, providing more funds for education and 
the other developmental activities, which, spiral- 
fashion, will improve the economy still further. 

The difficulties of operating a growing educa- 
tional system on a very limited budget are severe 
indeed. One of the hardest questions to answer 
is whether emphasis should be placed on quali- 
tative improvement of the very unsatisfactory ex- 
isting program, or on quantitative expansion to 
make some sort of education available to the mil- 
lions of children who are not yet accommodated 
in school. Many educational leaders in India 
argue for the former policy, while the educators 
of Indonesia seem committed to the latter. An- 
other difficult question to answer is whether pri- 
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ority of funds should go to some sort of inex- 
pensive elementary education for all children or 
to relatively expensive secondary and higher edu- 
cation to produce the specialists and leaders 
needed for national development. 


New Buildings Needed 


Provision of a sufficient number of new school 
buildings to house the thousands of new classes 
which must be organized if elementary education 
is to be extended to all children is a formidable 
task in most nations. To cite two examples, Paki- 
stan needs 23,000 new elementary schools and 
Viet-Nam needs more than 5,000. In view of the 
shortage of funds available for school purposes, 
it is imperative that some sort of strong, well- 
designed, but very low-cost school building be 
developed, utilizing locally available materials to 
the greatest possible extent. In too many places 
the limited money available for school construc- 
tion has been used for a few expensive and mon- 
umental structures, necessitating the housing of 
many other schools in dark, crude, dirt-floored, 
bamboo and palm huts thrown up as temporary 
expedients by groups of parents. 

Funds available to meet the recurring costs of 
the education program vary greatly from country 
to country, but are universally low. Thailand was 
reported in 1948 to be spending 75 cents per 
pupil per year for elementary education. Paki- 
stan in 1953 reported an average per-pupil cost 
of $3.62 per year in the elementary grades. The 
per-pupil expenditure on elementary education 
in the Philippines averages about $21.00 per 
year. When these figures are compared with the 
average U. S. expenditure of $217.00 per pupil 
per year, some idea can be gained of the austeri- 
ty of the education programs in these underde- 
veloped nations. The simplest materials such as 
paper, pencils, chalk, and textbooks are frequent- 
ly in short supply, and luxury items such as wall 
charts, maps, globes, reference books, and dem- 
onstration equipment are rare. Some teachers 
have shown great ingenuity in improvising many 
effective teaching aids from simple materials, but 
much more needs to be done along this line. 


More and Still More Pupils 


The problem of financing the education pro- 
gram is made more difficult by the fact that the 
number of children of school age is increasing 
rapidly. For example, it is estimated that the 
elementary school-age population in India is in- 
creasing by 600,000 per year, in Indonesia by 
165,000 per year, and in Pakistan by 140,000 per 
year. It is to be expected, further, that as better 
health and sanitation practices are introduced, 
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as dietary habits are improved, and as food sup- 
plies are increased, the population will grow 
even more rapidly. 

All of these free nations are struggling vali- 
antly with their complex problems of school ex- 
pansion, curriculum improvement, teacher train- 
ing, administration, and finance, and primarily 
through their own efforts are making remarkable 
progress in the face of great difficulties. For help 
and advice in improving specific aspects of their 
educational systems, they turn frequently to their 
more advanced brother nations of the Free 
World. 

For more than five years, assistance has been 
extended to them through a variety of agencies, 
such as the U. S. State Department's Smith- 
Mundt and Fulbright exchange programs, the 
U. S. International Cooperation Administration 
(variously designated in the past as Point-4, 
ECA, TCA, MSA, and FOA), the Ford Founda- 
tion and other private organizations, Unesco, and 
the British Commonwealth's Colombo Plan. 

Under the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright ex- 
change programs, a number of graduate students 
and educational leaders from the free nations 
have been brought to the United States for ad- 
vanced study and for observation of American 
educational practices. At the same time, Ameri- 
can educators have been sent to these countries 
to assist in teaching and in research work. 


Programs of Cooperation 


Since 1951-52, the U. S. International Coopera- 
tion Administration has undertaken, on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis, to provide various 
types of assistance in education as requested by 
the free nations. Most of these nations, having 
only recently become independent, are faced 
with the problem of building up an experienced 
corps of administrators and specialists in all the 
many branches of governmental activity associ- 
ated with modern statehood. As part of this gen- 
eral problem, their expanding ministries and de- 
partments of education are suffering from a lack 
of qualified and experienced educational special- 
ists of many types, at the very time when the 
rapid growth and increasing importance of their 
educational systems make the services of such 
personnel imperative. The International Cooper- 
ation Administration is helping to overcome this 
problem by providing American specialists in 
various phases of education to serve as advisors 
to the ministries of education. As a usual pro- 
cedure, the government of the country concerned 
requests ICA to furnish the services of a speci- 
fied type of educational specialist. ICA then re- 
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cruits and employs an experienced American 
educator who possesses the necessary qualifica- 
tions, and lends him to the ministry of education 
of the requesting country through the ICA mis- 
sion in that country. The American educator 
works as a technical assistant in the host coun- 
try’s educational system, usually for a period of 
two years, helping to solve the particular prob- 
lems that fall within his field of competence. 


For Study in the United States 


An important aspect of his work is the train- 
ing of a “counterpart,” an official of the host 
country’s ministry of education, who works with 
him daily and develops the ability to carry on 
the specialized activities after the American ad- 
visor completes his tour of duty. At the present 
time, some eighty American educational special- 
ists are performing work of this type in the free 
nations of the Far East in fields such as curricu- 
lum development, textbook preparation, elemen- 
tary education, secondary education, industrial 
education, agricultural education, home econom- 
ics, guidance, community school development, 
and teacher education. Additional expert assist- 
ance on technical problems may be extended to 
a ministry of education from time to time by 
various types of ICA specialists who are working 
in other branches of the host country’s govern- 
ment, such as agricultural extension or public 
health service. 

Grants also are provided by ICA to enable se- 
lected administrators and specialists of the host 
country’s ministry of education to receive ad- 
vanced training in American colleges and uni- 
versities and to observe operations and practices 
in American public schools. More than 200 edu- 
cational workers from the free nations of the Far 
East are studying in the United States this year 
under this type of grant. 

For special purposes in crucial areas of the 
host country’s education program, ICA some- 
times makes grants of badly needed equipment 
which the country would not otherwise be able 
to obtain. For example, library books, curricu- 
lum materials, and teaching aids have been pro- 
vided to improve the pre-service and in-service 
training activities of a number of teachers col- 
leges. Tools, machinery, and technical books 
have been provided for vocational teacher train- 
ing and for the establishment or improvement of 
agricultural and industrial education programs at 
the secondary school level. Laboratory equip- 
ment and specialized apparatus and literature 
have been provided to improve instruction at the 
college level in engineering, agriculture, public 
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health, business administration, and public ad- 
ministration. 


The University Contract 


In addition to these measures, ICA has de- 
veloped the technique of the university contract 
as an effective method of extending long-range 
educational assistance. Under this arrangement, 
a contract is drawn up between an American uni- 
versity and a university in the host country, pro- 
viding for a number of faculty members of the 
American university to be stationed on the cam- 
pus of the host country’s university for several 
years to assist in developing curricula, setting up 
laboratory facilities, and improving instructional 
methods. At the same time, provision is made for 
selected faculty members of the host country’s 
university to be sent to the campus of the Ameri- 
can university for advanced study. The cost of a 
contract of this type is borne jointly by the host 
country’s government and ICA. Some contracts 
provide for assistance in only one branch of uni- 
versity activity, while others cover several 
branches. Professional fields included in contracts 
now in operation are: agriculture, engineering, 
education, business administration, public ad- 
ministration, public health and medicine, and 
home economics. 

Some 25 contracts currently are being carried 
out in the various free nations of the Far East, 
examples being the contracts between the Uni- 
versity of California and the University of Indo- 
nesia, between Stanford University and the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, between the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and the National University of 
Seoul in Korea, between the University of Texas 
and Chulalongkorn University in Thailand, be- 
tween Pennsylvania State University and the 
Taiwan Teachers College on Formosa, between 
the State College of Washington and the Punjab 
University in Pakistan, and between the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute in India. Under the terms of these con- 
tracts, more than 30 American professors of edu- 
cation are now assisting in the improvement of 
colleges of education in various universities of 
the free nations, in addition to the many Ameri- 
can professors of engineering, public administra- 
tion, etc., who are working in other branches. 


Private Foundations Active 


Private organizations, such as the Ford Founda- 
tion, are also making important contributions to 
the improvement of education in the free na- 
tions. Examples of Ford Foundation activities 
are assistance to Burma in agricultural and in- 
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dustrial teacher training and in rural adult edu- 
cation, assistance to Indonesia in industrial 
teacher training and in operation of an English- 
language training program for secondary school 
teachers, assistance to India in the improvement 
of secondary education and rural education, and 
assistance to Pakistan in industrial education and 
home economics education. Ford Foundation as- 
sistance includes grants for the recipient coun- 
try’s personnel to study abroad, provision of spe- 
cialized American personnel, and grants of 
equipment and books. 

Unesco assists the free nations both by pro- 
viding survey teams for short periods of time and 
by furnishing educational specialists for longer 
periods of service. Survey teams have been pro- 
vided to Thailand, the Philippines, Burma, and 
Korea. Each team of this type is composed of 
top-level educators drawn from a number of 
countries. After a few months of intensive sur- 
vey of the educational system, the team makes 
overall policy-level recommendations to the gov- 
ernment of the country concerned, pointing out 
the strengths and weaknesses of the existing pro- 
gram and suggesting ways of bringing about 
needed improvements. Educational specialists 
are furnished for a year or more, either individu- 
ally or in teams, in fields such as fundamental 
and adult education, rural education, teacher ed- 
ucation, elementary and secondary education, 
science teaching, English teaching, audio-visual 
instruction, library development, textbook and 
instructional materials production, and school ad- 
ministration. Approximately 25 such specialists 
drawn from a number of countries are now at 
work in the Far East in seven of the free nations. 
Unesco also furnishes a limited amount of in- 
structional equipment needed in connection with 
the work of the specialists, and provides grants 
for a few of the host country’s educational work- 
ers to study abroad. 


World Development in Balance 


The British Commonwealth’s Colombo Plan ~ 


operates on much the same basis as the other as- 
sistance programs. Educational specialists are 
furnished upon request, grants are provided for 
advanced study in education in England, Austral- 
ia, and other Commonwealth nations, and equip- 
ment is furnished for specialized types of in- 
struction, particularly in trade and technical edu- 
cation. 

The free nations of the area are carrying the 
great bulk of the load in building up and main- 
taining their own educational systems, and the 
amount of money involved in all the various as- 
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sistance programs represents only a small frac- 
tion of the funds being provided for education 
by the individual host nations themselves. How- 
ever, the assistance programs, in providing ex- 
perienced specialists and in furnishing vital items 
of equipment for the most crucial phases of edu- 
cation, are filling key gaps in the educational 
systems and are making contributions to overall 
educational progress, the value of which greatly 
exceeds the amount of money expended. 

The education picture in the underdeveloped 
nations stretching in an arc from Korea and 
China around to India and Pakistan is one of 
tremendous problems, of great activity, and of 
significant accomplishments. Communist China, 
with Russian help, is struggling to build an effi- 
cient educational system which will serve its 
ends. The free nations, with help from the more 
advanced countries of the Free World, are work- 
ing to build effective educational systems for 
quite different ends. The relative success 
achieved on each side of the “bamboo curtain” 
will profoundly affect future events in the whole 
region, and in the world. 


NATIONS IN TYPE IV 


The non-self-governing areas which fall in the 
fourth type represent a variety of stages of de- 
velopment. Malaya, though still in colonial status, 
seems destined for independence at an early 
date. Educational activity in preparation for 
nationhood is growing. The number of pupils en- 
rolled in elementary schools increased from 316,- 
000 in 1941 to 616,000 in 1951. Enrollment in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges is rising, and recent- 
ly a splendidly housed and equipped new Fed- 
eral Technical College was opened in Kuala 
Lumpur with assistance from United Kingdom 
Colonial Development funds and the British 
Colombo Plan. 

The three British colonies in North Borneo are 
considerably behind Malaya in political and eco- 
nomic development, but school enrollments are 
increasing, rising from about 50,000 in 1947 to 
more than 70,000 in 1952. New Guinea is the 
most retarded of all the areas, with the majority 
of its people still living under stone-age condi- 
tions. In both the western half which is governed 
by the Netherlands and the eastern half which is 
governed by Australia, efforts are being made by 
mission societies and by the government to train 
native teachers and to develop and expand ele- 
mentary schools and vocational schools, but 
progress is slow, particularly among the very 
primitive groups in the interior. 

In the many small islands of Melanesia and 
Micronesia education has been comparatively 
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well developed. Fiji, which is governed by the 
British, has an elementary school enrollment of 
more than 50,000, and approximately two-thirds 
of the total population is literate. An excellent 
medical school is maintained, which trains na- 
tive medical practitioners, not only for Fiji itself 
but for many of the other Pacific islands as well. 
In New Caledonia, which is governed by the 
French, 90 per cent of the children are enrolled 
in elementary schools. The British-controlled Gil- 
bert and Ellice Islands boast some 8,000 children 
in school, and an adult population which is 90 
per cent literate. 

The U. S. Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
consists of the Marshalls, the Carolines, and the 
Marianas, which were taken from Japan during 
World War II. The total population of all the 
islands is about 55,000. The U. S. Department of 
the Interior is operating a school system in these 
islands, in accordance with the provisions of the 
United Nations Trusteeship Agreement, which 
obligates the United States to “promote the edu- 
cational advancement of the inhabitants, . . . fa- 
cilitate the vocational and cultural advancement 
of the population, and encourage qualified stu- 
dents to pursue higher education.” Much prog- 
ress has been made during the past decade to- 
wards universal elementary education. For ex- 
ample, whereas under Japanese rule only 32 per 
cent of the children of the Truk islands were at- 
tending school, under American administration 
nearly 90 per cent of the children are enrolled. 
Efforts are being made to develop a curriculum 
which is rooted firmly in the native culture and 
yet which opens up to the pupils an awareness 
of the larger world of which they are a part and 
provides them with skills and knowledges for 
developing a richer and fuller life. Provision is 
made for promising students who have com- 
pleted the six elementary grades to go on to sec- 
ondary school at Truk, Guam, or Fiji. Several 
have continued on to higher education at col- 
leges in Hawaii and in the United States. 


CONCLUSION 


Education in the Far East ranges from the 
well-developed and effective programs of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Japan, through the 
rapidly growing but still seriously deficient pro- 
grams in the underdeveloped nations of Com- 
munist China, Nationalist China, Korea, the Phil- 
ippines, Indonesia, Thailand, Viet-Nam, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Burma, India, Ceylon, and Paki- 
stan, to the programs in varying stages of devel- 
opment in the non-self-governing areas. The sig- 
nificant developments which are taking place in 
education in the 13 underdeveloped nations 
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probably are unprecedented in scope and rapid- 
ity in the whole history of mankind. The educat- 
ors in the free nations from Korea to Pakistan are 
fighting a crucial battle for the democratic way 
of life. They deserve the sympathy and active 
support of all American educators. Many Phi 
Delta Kappans have already rendered invaluable 
assistance, both through actual service in these 
free nations and through providing training in 
the United States for educators from these na- 
tions. Much more such assistance will be called 
for in the future, and many more Phi Delta Kap- 
pans will become involved in the problems of 
education in the Far East. 
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The University of Notre Dame has announced 
receipt of a grant of $57,500 from the Ford Foun- 
dation in support of its research on the Soviet Un- 
ion and the “iron curtain” countries of eastern 
Europe. This area has been under study by Notre 
Dame faculty members for several years with the 
work coordinated recently in a Center for Soviet 
and East European Studies. The Ford Foundation 
grant, which is for a period of five years, will enable 
Notre Dame to expand and intensify this research. 


Scientists at Pennsylvania State University may 
have a part in launching the earth-circling satellites, 
which task will be undertaken during 1957-58 as 
one of the contributions of the United States to the 
International Geophysical Year. Dr. Marcel Nicolet, 
a consultant to the Ionosphere Research Labora- 
tory, serves as executive secretary of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. Now head of the radiation 
department of the Royal Institute of Meteorology 
in Uccle, Belgium, Dr. Nicolet has also served as 
visiting professor of engineering research at Penn 
State University. 


A man must be able to stand alone before he is 
able to cooperate to any advantage.— Emerson. 
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Education in the Middle East 


By JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


NTERESTINGLY enough, an important publica- 
tion of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, Approaches to an Understanding of 

World Affairs (edited by Howard R. Anderson, 
1954), does not consider the Middle (or Near) 
East as such; it limits itself only to “The Islamic 
World” (chapter XIII, pp. 245-271). Yet, this is 
only an artificial classification, since, in recent 
decades, the Middle East has become one of the 
crucial areas of the world power struggle; fur- 
thermore, Islam, the Mohammedan faith, is not 
the only common characteristic of the area. Pal- 
estine, in the heart of this area, cannot be ex- 
cluded from any considerations of comparative 
education in the region.! 

We must remember that the Middle East 
stretches from Turkey to the Persian Gulf, and 
from the Caspian Sea to the Sudan. The area 
embraces Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Jordan; 
Egypt and the Arabian Peninsula, Iraq, Iran, and 
the states of the Persian Gulf. The Arab world 
here comprises eight independent states. Geo- 
politically, the area is the crossroads of East and 
West, the cradle of modern civilizations, and the 
birthplace of three world religions. Its strategic 
importance is attested to, among other things, by 
the number of American military bases. Or by 
the fact that Saudi Arabia, the world’s only re- 
maining absolute monarchy, is the owner of the 
largest oil reserves of any nation, and a key link 
in the strategically important Middle East. In 
fact, none of the states in the region should be 
underestimated in their geopolitical importance 
to the United States and the free world. 

It is a region inseparable from the Mediterra- 
nean, the sea which, for centuries, had been a 
vital thoroughfare of ideas and goods between 
Asia and Europe. Historically, as a highway, the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East have had to 
face persistent historic attempts to control all or 
parts of the area; the value of the Mediterranean 
as a sea and air route depends on the control of 
the Straits of Gibraltar and the Suez Canal. This 
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attraction of the Middle East was demonstrated 
in recent attempts of the Kaiser and Hitler to 
conquer the region; today, Soviet Russia is trying 
to extend her control over the area, by the way 
of the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. And 
the bitter feud between the Arab nations and 
Israel has been threatening the peace there, and 
thus of the world. Animosities were further in- 
tensified by the Arab refugee problem, a tragic 
legacy of the Israeli-Arab war of 1947-48. Some 
800,000 Palestinian Arabs, who fled Palestine 
have been living in camps all over the Middle 
East living on an embarrassing money handout to 
them and becoming centers of communism and 
extremist agitation. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL HERITAGE 


The United States has expressed direct politi- 
cal interests in the Middle East only in recent 
years. But economic interests had preceded the 
present political interests, and those, in turn, had 
been preceded by cultural interests. The Ameri- 
can educational institutions in the Middle East 
are all a part of the work of, or the outgrowth of, 
the Christian missions which started more than a 
century ago. Their graduates are scattered 
throughout the Middle East, and many of them 
are leaders and statesmen in their countries. They 
also provided a bridge between the poor ecuca- 
tional system of imperial Turkey (before 1918) 
and the changes after World War I. In fact, be- 
fore World War I, the Middle East saw little 
education outside the foreign schools (except the 
religious instruction provided by the Moslems, 
which taught how to memorize rather than to 
think and which did not prepare for modern 
life). For instance, at E] Azhar, the greatest Mos- 
lem University, students spent 13 years memoriz- 
ing the Koran, a commentary on it, and then a 
commentary on the commentary.” 

We must recall that the American University 
at Beirut is the largest U. S. overseas nonsectar- 
ian university; it was founded more than 80 years 
ago and today its student body of approximately 


1For some reason, a similar approach is used by, Douglas 
Rugh, “Education in Arab Countries of the Near East, Chapter 
14, p. 448-481, in Arthur H, Moehlman and Joseph S. Roucek, 
Eds., Comparative Education. New York: Dryden Press, 1952. 

2Florence Wilson, Near East Educational Survey. London: 


Hogarth Press, 1928, p. 12. 
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2,700 is composed of 12 nationalities and 20 sepa- 
rate religious groups enrolled in the divisions of 
arts and sciences, of medicine and of engineer- 
ing. Other members of the Near East College As- 
sociation are the American College for Girls and 
Robert College in Turkey, International College 
in Lebanon and Damascus College in Syria. In 
addition, there are: the American Junior College 
for Women in Beirut, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can University (sponsored by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church); the Near East School of Theology (near 
Beirut), an evangelical coeducational college 
(belonging to the Presbyterian Church) which 
also trains in social science, and Aleppo College 
in Syria, a junior college (supported by the Pres- 
byterian Church). Damascus College is admin- 
istered by the American University at Beirut and 
offers only elementary education; the American 
University at Cairo is a Christian nonsectarian 
institution; the American College for Girls at 
Cairo is administered by the American Mission 
in Egypt (for the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America); the University of Baghdad has 
had difficulties, however, as a private school.’ 

The efforts of these institutions to raise educa- 
tional standards have helped the national educa- 
tional efforts and have forced improvement also 
of the Jesuit and Lazarist schools which had been 
here earlier. Today almost all, although conduct- 
ed on a Christian basis, are nonsectarian and fi- 
nanced by private funds. 

Unfortunately, today most of the Middle East 
leaders are looking upon all American education- 
al, humanitarian, and commercial activities with 
a jaundiced eye. They conceive them simply in 
political terms, pointing directly at the Turkish 
aid program, the Point-Four Program of techni- 
cal assistance, the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
programs of interchange of personnel, etc. Above 
all, the development of the oil resources of the 
Arab states by American oil companies has called 
forth assertions by the U. S. government of stra- 
tegic concern. At the same time the attitude of 
the American people toward the Arab world has 
also shifted. “Educational and humanitarian en- 
terprises are now measured not solely on what 
they will accomplish for the Arab peoples, but 
also on what that accomplishment will do on be- 
half of our national interest.”* 


HERITAGE OF ISLAM 


The Arab-Moslems like to promote the thesis 
that it was their culture that presented the idea 


* Abul H. K. Sassani, “American Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ins > the Near East,” Higher Education, VI, 2 (Sept. 15, 1949), 
-18, 
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of the university; that the college is the Arabic 
madrasa (hall of learning) with students’ quar- 
ters attached; that the hood is the Moslem doc- 
tor’s tailasan (cape); that the degree or license 
is only his ajaza (written authorization to the 
student to teach what he had learned ).5 Further- 
more, claim the Arab authorities, the Moslem 
institutions promoted learning on an unprece- 
dented scale even before the European univer- 
sities; that the college-mosque of El-Azhar at 
Cairo, which was to become the principal educa- 
tional institution of the Moslem world, was 
founded in 969 A.D.; in the 15th century, there 
were 155 madrasas in Damascus alone. These in- 
stitutions had religion as their core—as did the 
medieval universities of Europe. But the founda- 
tion of religious science consisted of the study of 
Arabic; the humanities, as represented by Arabic 
literature, were included in the curriculum—thus 
providing the linguistic and literary tradition of 
Arabic; mathematics was also included, and Da- 
mascus had three colleges for medical students. 
The greatness of these institutions was demon- 
strated also by thousands of textbooks in the 
early and later medieval periods, and the vast 
biographical dictionaries of scholars in all fields 
of learning.® 

The Muslim scholars also produced a huge 
literature about child and adult education. But, 
in spite of these great traditions, the Middle East 
saw, at the end of the Turkish Empire in 1918, a 
vast amount of illiteracy and the inability of the 
madras system to grow into a true university 
which would resemble the educational growth 
of Europe. The historical causes were due to the 
Islamic framework of life. Islam became the offi- 
cial religion of the theocratic Muslim society, 
regulated by the Koran and Hadith, both written 
in Arabic. The Muslim had therefore to learn 
Arabic and no translation of the Koran into an- 
other language was allowed since it could be 
liable to mistakes and misinterpretation. 

The teaching of the Koran—learning how to 
read it and sometimes to recite it from memory 
—without understanding its meaning, was the 
foundation of all education; the teaching was 
confined almost completely to the mosques dur- 
ing the early periods of Islam. While high stand- 
ards of scholarship characterized the theological 
colleges, their methods of thinking, learning and 
teaching were based on the principles of the clas- 
sical works of the old teachers—and the Koran 





‘Harvey P. Hall, “The Arab States: Oi] and Growing Nation- 
alism,” p. 19-23, in “The Middle East,” Current History, XXI, 
119 (July, 1951). r 

'H. A. Gibb, “The University in the Arab-Moslem Wor!d, 
p. 281-297, in Edward Bradby, Ed., The University Outside 
Europe. New York: Oxford University Press, 1989. 

* Ibid., p. 282. 
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remained the undisputed source of all knowl- 
edge. Arabic, the language of the Koran, re- 
mained the teaching and learning language—al- 
though it was radically different from the na- 
tional Turkish language. All this was held to- 
gether by the framework of the Islamic ideology 
and no independent investigation was permitted.” 

Although the basic ideological framework of 
Islamism has been retained nearly in its entirety 
until today, the changes confronting the Muslim 
world after World War I forced a modification 
of Muslim life and thought. Kemal Attaturk of 
Turkey abolished the Caliphate and was either 
praised or attacked for this step. Since then two 
totally different schools of thought have emerged; 
one wishes for the world of Islam a growth based 
on the experiences of the human race at large; 
the other thinks that Islam, and Islam alone, can 
solve the worries and troubles of the race.® 

Historically, wherever Islam predominates, the 
mosque has been not only the place of worship 
but also the educational center. The teaching 
method is provided by a circle around the teacher, 
who recites from the Koran and explains the text; 
the students learn the Holy Book and Tradition by 
heart, with recitations from the former. (In addi- 
tion, there appeared small junior schools, Katatib, 
where children were introduced to reading, writ- 
ing, and other subjects; the main aim was to 
teach refinement. Most well-to-do parents had 
private teachers in their homes who specialized 
in the formation of their pupils’ character rather 
than in intellectual training. ) 

This formula of education survived until the 
20th century. It was only in 1839 that reforms 
in the Turkish elementary education started 
gradually to be introduced. New schools, ele- 
mentary and secondary (rushdiahs) were slowly 
founded. In 1860, Turkey superimposed public 
education on the old schools; but the traditional 
maktabs and madrassehs continued everywhere. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


Fortunately, the continued defeats of the Turk- 
ish armies and the progress attained by the Euro- 
pean states in war tactics induced some Turkish 
statesmen to allow French Jesuits and American 
Protestant missionaries their ideas of education; 
non-Muslim ideas and practices began to find 
their way into the life of the Turkish subjects. 
The “foreigners” succeeded in their educational 
endeavors since they identified themselves with 
local interests. 

™For the ideology of Islamism, see: Abdel Aziz Meguid, 
“Islam,” p. 213-225, in The Year Book of Education 1951. Lon- 
don: Evans Brothers, 1951. 


® Nicola A. Ziadeh, “‘Recent Books on the Interpretation of 
Islam,” The Middle East Journal, V, 4 (Autumn, 1951), 505-510. 
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Although, on the surface, the Islam and Arabic 
culture dominates the Middle Eastern cultural 
pattern, this area is not only a mixture of such 
races as Europeans, Semites, Mongols, and Afri- 
cans, but also of different cultural-religious tra- 
ditions —of Christianity, Judaism, not to speak of 
the influences exerted by France, England, and 
the United States. While the area has been ex- 
periencing violent nationalism, at the same time 
all the countries here have been trying to synthe- 
tize indigenous and European traditions and cul- 
tures (especially in Turkey). The Arabs have 
been rather reticent in this respect (only Leba- 
non, half Christian and more influenced by Euro- 
pean forces, officially recognizes the two sources 
of its culture). In addition, the recent influx of 
the Jews to Palestine has brought with it Euro- 
pean and other ways and backgrounds. 

With the exception of Turkey, which simply 
took over the Latin alphabet, all the peoples here 
have difficulties in adapting their ancient lan- 
guages to modern needs. Both Arabs and Jews 
have great literatures and national scripts which 
can hardly be thrown aside. And above all, the 
Middle East is facing the consequences of ex- 
ploitation of the oil fields which demands the em- 
phasis on technical education. At the same time, 
Islam has lost its previous cultural monopoly; the 
Turks have formed a secular state, and the Arab 
states have proclaimed the equality of religions 
in order to unite Muslims and Christians in a 
nationalist movement. In turn, these movements 
have resulted in school legislation stressing the 
unity of Arabic culture without insisting on its 
Muslim character.® In this respect, the Middle 
East has escaped the claims of racial superiority; 
the policy of racial equality has been traditional 
in Turkey and in Arab countries. 


Foreign Influences Resented 


Roughly speaking, all Arab education is in a 
state of flux, trying to train citizens to rebuild 
their countries, to maintain independence, and to 
bring about Arab national revival. In fact, Arab 
nationalism stresses education, deriving its en- 
thusiasm from the old Arab and Muslim respect 
for learning, anxious to revive the old glories of 
the Arab nation, and quite aware that a modern 
state, in order to survive on the international 
scene today, must be maintained by a widespread 
pregram of education. Partly also, the demand 
for more educational facilities arose as a definite 
reaction to the foreign occupations. In Egypt, for 





® The Year Book of Education 1949. London: Evans Brothers, 
1949. Section VII, “The Near East,” p. 412-479, covers Muslim 
educational ideas, nationalism and education, and education in 
Syria, Lebanon, Iran, and Palestine. 
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instance, after 1908 a movement for the founding 
of schools was motivated by the idea that the 
British-dominated Ministry of Education had 
failed to meet the popular demand for education; 
the same factor operated in Palestine during the 
mandate period. 

Foreign schools remain a problem; they are 
numerous in Lebanon, Palestine, and Egypt; not 
so numerous in Syria, Transjordan, and Iraq. The 
quarrel was headed by the French schools, fol- 
lowed by the American, and trailed by the Brit- 
ish, Italian, Russian, and German schools. With 
the disappearance of the Russian and German 
schools came also the tightening control of these 
foreign institutions by the native authorities —and 
they are bitterly criticized by the nationalistic 
leaders. 


Students Active in Politics 


Interestingly enough, all students here are 
active leaders in the nationalistic struggles. Liv- 
ing in countries where a larger proportion of the 
population is illiterate, they feel, as an educated 
minority, that they have the right to participate 
in all political movements; they lead strikes, dem- 
onstrations, and even organize political murders. 
In fact, the region is threatened by an intense 
underground communist movement, “particular- 
ly on the part of the university students.”!° This 
applies especially to many patriots who see in 
Zionism a far greater menace than in commu- 
nism; others use it as a potent means of express- 
ing most effectively their anti-American, anti- 
British, and anti-imperialist sentiments. 

Evidently, the system of each country has its 
own scheme and policies. But the influences of 
western Europe remain the real roots of the edu- 
cational systems here. Syria and Lebanon adopt- 
ed the French model; British influences are evi- 
dent in Palestine and Jordan; in Iraq, British in- 
fluences are now modified by other sources; the 
Egyptian system started under French influence 
in the 19th Century, was supplanted by British 
influences after 1882, and since 1923 has been 
controlled by Egyptians. In general, the present 
educational system of the Middle East, including 
Turkey, is paradoxically a combination of the 
French, Anglo-Saxon, Russian, and German ideas 
and principles, with French still predominating. 
On the university level, the Arab-Moslem world 
has two utterly opposed conceptions of higher 
institutions. American and the Egyptian universi- 
ties represent the western conception. The El- 
Azhar stands unyieldingly for the supremacy of 





10 Walter C. Eells, ‘“‘Communism in Educational Institutions in 
Countries of the Middle East,”’ 
ary, 1953, 68-76. 
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Islamic dogma. The Catholic University halts be- 
tween the two, dogmatic in its theological facul- 
ty, western in its medical and legal schools. 


Education in Turkey 


Turkey, the only stable country in the region, 
represents the only isolated type which has seen 
a remarkable transformation of the whole cul- 
tural, social, and political pattern on the basis of 
political defeat. This former empire has shrunk 
to the territory limited mainly to the former prov- 
ince of Anatolia, the centrum of old Turkey. Edu- 
cationally, Turkey has been reconstructed." In 
1927, 91.84 per cent of the population was illit- 
erate. But far-reaching changes had been on the 
way. In 1924, all religious schools and theologi- 
cal seminaries (medreseh) were closed; in 1928, 
the new Turkish alphabet based on Latin char- 
acters was adopted. The census of 1945 showed 
illiteracy had been reduced to 70 per cent. In 
some districts traveling teachers are employed. 
Since 1923 ten new training colleges have been 
built; they are all free boarding schools. In all 
Turkish schools co-education is general; sports 
have been greatly developed in recent years. 

Technical education has been given special 
impetus during the past decade. Higher educa- 
tion, once the privilege of a limited group, has 
been made available to all classes, in three uni- 
versities, two in Istanbul and one in Ankara.” 
These institutions have tremendous accomplish- 
ments to their credit—freeing the youth of Tur- 
key from the tutelage of religion and returning 
the Turkish language to its proper place in the 
schools and the administration; the restoration 
implied the abandonment of the Arabic charac- 
ters and the adoption of the Latin alphabet. The 
scholars had to write a new Turkish history, sepa- 
rating Turkish history from that of the Ottoman 
Empire. Particularly do the modern Turkish his- 
torians object to the thesis that the Turks de- 
scended from a tribe which, coming from the 
Caucasus, had invaded Asia Minor and founded 
the Ottoman Empire there. 

Standing between Turkey and Egypt, geo- 
graphically and otherwise, is Iraq. While Turkey 
has made a complete change in her cultural and 
educational pattern, and Egypt has been trying 
to adapt its Moslem traditions to modern educa- 
tional needs, Iraq is a country which, in spite of 
her brilliant cultural inheritance, still has illiter- 


“24. H. K. Sassani, Education in Turkey, Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1952, No. 10, is the 
best systematic, but formal description of Turkey's educational 
system ; bibliography, p. 93-96. 

2 For the historical roots of Turkish universities, see: T. K. 
i ‘The University of Turkey,” p. 299-306, in Edward Brad- 

op. cit. 
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ates composing the majority of the people.'® 
Egypt has not succeeded too well in freeing her- 
self from the Moslem heritage. El] Azhar, the 
great Moslem University, still remains the great 
center for fanatical Moslems from all parts of the 
Moslem world. But an interesting contrast to El 
Azhar is the new Egyptian university, a few miles 
from the center of Cairo. 


EXPERIMENTS IN ISRAELI EDUCATION 


Next to Turkey, Israel presents a fascinating 
picture of educational experimentation and in- 
novation. 

Israel is the most extraordinary of the newly 
independent states of Asia. It is founded on a 
dream—re-creation of a Jewish homeland after 
almost two millenia. Its population comes from 
six continents. To most of its citizens, the na- 
tional language, Hebrew, was until recently a 
dead and unfamiliar language. Its tradition is 
linked to the Old Testament but its future hopes 
are tied to atomic power. 

Despite great odds this compact, heterogenous 
country has established itself as a reality. Refusal 
to acknowledge adversity is a dominant and de- 
liberately cultivated psychological force. The 
Jewish religion is not the nation’s principal bind- 
ing tie. Thousands of Israelis are frankly antago- 
nistic or atheistic. They derive from vastly differ- 
ing cultures and economic circumstances; back- 
ward Indian villagers, Moroccan shack-dwellers, 
and highly intellectual Europeans. Yet together, 
in this strange pressure cooker, they are molding 
a national type. The 1,500,000 Jews of this tiny 
state, blocked by their Arab neighbors, economi- 
cally unbalanced and perpetually faced with 
threats of extinction, are astonishingly confident. 

But Israel is beset by problems. Most of the 
population is urban by tradition; only about two- 
thirds of an acre of arable land is available to 
each inhabitant. Water is scarce. Mineral re- 
sources are limited. Accessible fishing grounds 
are poor. The burden of a huge defense estab- 
lishment is heavy. The cost of developing indus- 
try and building new settlements is immense. 
And the gap between imports and exports re- 
mains wide. Yet the threat of bankruptcy has 
been diminishing. The currency exchange rate 
is steady; the black market has subsided; credit 
restriction has been maintained and the Israeli 
pound is stable in the country. This achievement 
has been made possible by tremendous foreign 
help. Money and goods worth some $250,000,000 
a year enter in the form of German reparations 
payments, foreign bond drives, contributions 


% Victor Clark, Compulsory Education in Irag. Paris: Unesco, 
1951. Bibliography, 74. 
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from American Jewry and United States govern- 
ment aid. 


Education a Tool of Policy 


But we are concerned here primarily with the 
comparative aspects of Israeli education. The 
creation of a homogeneous nation from more than 
50 different communities, speaking almost as 
many languages, and reared in an astounding va- 
riety of cultural, social, and economic back- 
grounds, has been one of the most difficult of the 
many arduous tasks facing this new state from 
its inception. Yet, the resulting culture conflicts, 
much more apparent and glaring than ever faced 
by the American schools when dealing with the 
Americans of foreign birth and their children," 
are only gradually being resolved in this new so- 
ciety. Education (and the army) has played a 
leading role in the actual process of absorption.”® 
The army has been viewed as an extension of the 
educational system, educating youths at the age 
of 174-18, and organizing them even before this 
age in para-military organizations; it takes immi- 
grants out of immigrant settlements and trains 
them in a new social organization entirely differ- 
ent from the old ones “and common to them and 
to the old inhabitants alike.”!® The army also pro- 
vides a Hebrew education in language, literature, 
geography, etc., and some vocational training. At 
the same time, the army is one of the important 
channels of social mobility and selection. In fact, 
“the impact of the army is greater than that of 
the school.”!" 

This is due to the fact that for many important 
groups attendance at school is not permanent, is 
limited to lower grades and to vocational schools. 
A special problem of the elementary schools, in 
turn, is the rapid assimilation of the large num- 
bers of immigrant children. But, at the same time, 
due to the constant stream of immigrants from a 
score of countries, the assimilation of the adult 
remains a serious problem; to meet the primary 


44 Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek, One America. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. A systematic study of this problem 
in American history. ; 

145 There is a vast amount of unsystematized literature growing 
about Palestine’s educational experiments; see such studies as: 
M. Avidor, “Education in Israel,” Middle East Affairs, I, 8-9 
(August-September 1950), p. 229-233; N. Nardi, Education tn 
Palestine: 1920-1955. Washington, D. C.: Zionist Organization 
in America, 1945; Marie Syrkin, Education in Israel, New York: 
reprinted from Jewish Frontier, Sept. 1952; M. Wischnitzer, 
Traditional Institutions in Palestine. New York: Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 1946; S. D. Goitein, 
“The Arab Schools in Israel Revisited,” Middle Eastern Affairs, 
III, 10 (October, 1952), 272-275; Norman Bentwich, “The He- 
brew University of Jerusalem,” The University Outside Europe, 
ed. by Edward Bradby. New York: Oxford University _Press, 
1989. p. 319-882; Benjamin Shwadran, “Higher Education in 
Palestine,” Palestine Affairs, II (Feb. 1947), 18-16; A. I. Katsh, 
ed., “Israel,” The Journal of Educational Sociology 27, 8 (April, 
1954), 387-884: and others. Periodic information can be secured 
from Israel Office of Information, 11 E. 70 St., New York; ex- 
ample, “Education—Israel, 1954.” - 

%S. F. Eisenstadt, The Absorption of Immigrants. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, p. 182. 

T Ibid. 
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demand of a knowledge of Hebrew a wide va- 
riety of evening classes has been organized. 
Claims an expert: “The fact that Hebrew has be- 
come the national language and that tens of thou- 
sands of newcomers of highly-varied cultural 
backgrounds have been assimilated, attests to 
the effectiveness of Israeli teachers.”18 


TRENDS 


In all the Middle Eastern states, a broader 
base and better quality of education are essen- 
tial needs. Thanks to the United States, many 
technical cooperation measures have been insti- 
tuted to improve teacher training, and vocational 
and technical education. 

Much credit must go to the work of Unesco, 
and of the Aramco in Saudi Arabia.1® And we 
must not fail to note the educational aspects of 
the Palestinian refugees who remain one of the 
most challenging aspects of the UN program. The 
attempt to provide schooling for a generation of 
children growing up in refugee camps has been 
not too successful, since there are not enough 
UNRWA (UN Relief and Works Agency) or gov- 
ernment and private schools. Scattered through- 


18 Theodore Huebener, “Education in Israel,” p. 848-352, in 


Katsh, op. cit. 

%#” For more detailed studies of the specific countries see such 
works as: Herbert H. Williams, Foreign Study for Syrians. 
New York: Institute of International Education, 1953; J. E. 
Metaweh, “An Egyptian Experiment in Functional Education,” 
Rural Sociology, XVIII, 4 (December, 1953), 379-82; H. A. 
Kitchen, Americans and the Middle East: Partners in the Next 
Decade. Washington, D. C.: The Middle East Institute, 1950; 
T. Cuyler Young, ed., Near Eastern Culture and Society. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1951; R. D. Matthews and Matta Akrawi, 
Education in Arab Countries. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1949; Bayard Dodge, ‘“‘Western Educa- 
tion and the Middle East,” Proceedings of the Academy of Po- 
litical Science, XX, 4 (January, 1952), 51-58; Abul H. K. Sas- 
sani, “The Wniversity of Teheran,” Higher Education, V. 8 
(December 15, 1948), 91-93; Department of State, Unesco in 
the Middle East. Washington, D. C.: 1952; Victor Clark, Com- 
pulsory Education in Iraq. Paris: Unesco, 1951; N. Marbury 
Efimenco, “American Impact Upon Middle East Leadership,” 
Political Science Quarterly, LXIX, 2 (June, 1954), 202-218; 
Raphael Patai, “The Middle East as a Culture Area,” Middle 
East Journal, VI, 1 (Winter, 1952), 1-21. 
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out Lebanon, Syria, and the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan, and the Gaza Strip of Egypt, the 
UNRWA program, with a yearly budget of some 
$1,000,000 is running 30 schools in Lebanon, 33 
in Syria, 64 in Jordan, and 30 in Gaza, all staffed 
by Palestinian teachers, themselves refugees. In 
each school the curriculum is the same as that of 
the “host” country, as are examinations, graded 
by officials of the “host” land. This is designed 
not only to bring refugee children up to the level 
of local children, but also to obviate any charge 
that Palestinians form a “privileged” group be- 
cause of UNRWA help. 

But these very courses are potentially danger- 
ous. All teachers are Palestinian refugees, many 
of whom resent Israel, and often the United 
States and Britain as well. A certain amount of 
antagonism creeps into their teaching of recent 
Mid-East history, including the role of the U. S. 
and Britain in the area. Traces of the communist 
influence are obvious.?° 

Furthermore, a serious new problem in the 
Gaza Strip has been that the children are being 
educated better than their parents and “then 
graduating into idleness.” In 1955, of 217,000 
refugees in the Strip, 105,000 were under 16 years 
of age, who are beginning to “create powerful 
pressures with unpredictable consequences.””! In 
fact, idleness is also the worst aspect of life for 
adult refugees there. 

Indeed, the Middle East is the most important 
contemporary battleground of conflicting ideolo- 
gies and practices of comparative education, mir- 
roring the international and national political and 
social forces fighting for supremacy there. 

2° Harry B. Ellis, “‘UN’s Active Effort to Give Young Refugees 
Their Chance,” Christian Science Monitor, September 26, 1953. 


2 Harry Gilroy, “Idle Youths Pose Problem in Gaza,” New 
York Times, October 3, 1955. 


American Education and the Rising Tide 
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and minds of the people and to an important 
extent determine the national temper, tech- 
nological progress, and the public welfare. Be- 
cause of the special circumstances of our history 


[ EVERY society teachers shape the hearts 
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and the philosophy of the founders of our repub- 
lic, our teachers and schools at all levels have had 
unusual oportunities for public influence. They 
have seized their mission with vigor and devo- 
tion. They have played an important part in the 
establishment of our modern democracy and in 
the development of all our other institutions. 

I wish to speak of the unique place in our so- 
ciety of our elementary and secondary schools. 
They have exerted an influence and have made 
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social and cultural contributions far more pro- 
found than comparable schools in other nations. 

I shall single out five of their features which I 
believe are unique and which in my judgment 
are responsible more than others for their un- 
usual contribution. 


Five Features of American Education 


The first and perhaps most dramatic feature 
is their successful effort to mold the distinctive 
American citizen. In other societies schools have 
served pupil populations fairly homogeneous in 
tradition, culture, and social attitudes. In such 
societies teachers have been able to concentrate 
entirely on the development of the individual 
pupil. In our country, however, the schools have 
had a dual task: They have had to develop the 
individual, but also have had to transform into 
Americans, children of diverse social and cul- 
tural backgrounds. Through the influence of the 
public schools, waves of immigrants of English- 
men, Germans, Scotch, Irish, Italians, Greeks, and 
their first generation off-spring became Ameri- 
cans. Furthermore, this influence of the American 
school has been exercised in a manner so en- 
lightened that the new citizens have learned to 
give to their adopted country their undivided 
loyalty and allegiance without losing the best of 
their old folk ways and customs. 

Secondly, our schools have been remarkably 
successful in preparing our people for effective 
group life and human relationships. They teach 
intelligent teamwork and the attainment of per- 
sonal goals through cooperation and group ac- 
tion. They emphasize the need for an attitude in 
each of us of getting along with others in the 
patterns of democracy. Our youngsters learn to 
place their highest skills and talents at the serv- 
ice of the group, leading the group through en- 
lightened personal excellence, and not through 
conferred position of command. 

Thirdly, our schools are an expression of the 
community. Lay boards of education and parent- 
teacher associations interpret the community to 
the schools and the schools to the community. 
The schools build local pride and loyalty through 
joint community-school activities and focus com- 
munity interest on worthwhile community objec- 
tives. They are effective instruments in the pro- 
motion of the principles of self-government, local 
control, and decentralization of power and re- 
sponsibility. 

A fourth feature of our American schools is 
their successful effort to train for the exercise of 
conscious civic responsibility, yet preparing 
young men and women for vocational life. 

A fifth feature which distinguishes particularly 
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our high schools from high schools in other coun- 
tries is their universality of service. Our schools 
serve all the people, not this favored group or 
that, not the sons of the rich, or the children of 
the intelligentsia, or of the self-appointed élite. 

Our children go to one high school, irrespec- 
tive of their vocational goals. Thus nearly all 
young people enjoy a common educational ex- 
perience. This is in direct contrast to other sys- 
tems of “two-track” schools which tend to harden 
social and class lines of division. 


Enrollment Ratios High 


A larger proportion of our young people of 
high school age attend school than in any other 
country in the world. In the United States, less 
than a third of the boys and girls 16 to 17 years 
of age are not attending school. In the four Brit- 
ish countries, less than a third of the same age 
group are attending school, and Great Britain 
has a relatively high world position. 

In spite of our excellent past record, the ratio 
of high school attendance is still steadily climb- 
ing. Happily, we are approaching ever closer our 
goal of equal educational opportunities for all 
youth. All of the distinctive features I have men- 
tioned contribute to this goal. 

Now let us consider the nature of higher edu- 
cation. Our colleges and universities also have 
certain unique features, which, singly or in com- 
bination, make them distinctly American. Most 
of these features are related closely to these spe- 
cial characteristics of our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools which I have just mentioned and 
follow logically from them. 

American colleges and universities are not 
unique as to size, scholarly reputation, plant, or 
equipment. We have some large institutions, but 
some Indian, French, and English universities 
are much larger. We have some old institutions, 
but not as old even as those of Central and South 
America. 

We certainly have colleges and universities 
which enjoy world-wide reputations as centers of 
learning but universities of many other nations 
also are distinguished in scholarship. 

We are, likewise, and rightly, proud of our 
physical plants and equipment. Many of the 
best institutions abroad, however, match our very 
best in physical facilities. 


Unique Functions of Higher Institutions 


We are unique, however, in the democratic 
character and emphasis of our institutions. 

Our colleges and universities differ from most 
institutions abroad in their form of government 
and relationship to the state and society. Lay 
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boards of trustees govern our institutions and are 
responsible to alumni, church organizations, or 
the people at large. These boards serve as the 
bridge between scholar and general public, in- 
terpreting the one to the other, assuring at once 
the responsiveness of the university to the legiti- 
mate demands of society and the freedom of the 
scholar to explore unpopular issues. 

In the case of tax supported institutions, most 
of the functions performed elsewhere by central 
national ministries of education, with us are car- 
ried out by each individual university and its 
corps of professional ‘managers or administrators 
in cooperation with the teaching faculty. Variety, 
autonomy and local control are assured. 

Our colleges and universities are unique for 
their special relationships with their alumni and 
former students who are encouraged to maintain 
a permanent association with their Alma Mater 
and who render faithful and devoted service 
throughout their lifetime. This relationship also 
serves to help the university maintain an aware- 
ness of the needs of society and to arouse society 
to needs of the universities. 

American institutions are unique because of 
the wide range of their curricula. In addition to 
the traditional subjects of the arts and sciences, 
medicine, law, and engineering found in Euro- 
pean universities, we offer in our colleges and 
universities curricula in education, physical edu- 
cation, music, business, home economics, police 
administration, and a host of other subjects. We 
do this in recognition of the equality of all work 
performed in the professional spirit, and because 
of our belief that all such subjects are taught best 
in one institution, assuring the interplay of many 
minds of many interests. 

Our colleges and universities differ in their 
methods of teaching and campus life. Discussion 
in a free and informal environment is empha- 
sized; extra-curricular activities are designed to 
supplement the formal experience of lecture hall 
and laboratory and to develop the character and 
personality of the student. 

Most of all, however, our colleges and univer- 
sities are unique in their social function. Where- 
as the European university system traditionally 
has served to preserve class divisions within so- 
ciety and to maintain social rigidity, our institu- 
tions of higher learning have been an important 
factor in the development of the classless society. 
Colleges and universities in America are a means 
for talented youngsters of modest circumstances, 
as well as for the well-born, to rise in every voca- 
tion and profession. Our institutions are open to 
all, and available to all through large self-help 
opportunities and scholarship grants. The tra- 
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ditional education goal of our society has been 
to give to all our youth the opportunity to test 
their intellectual talent and strength in free aca- 
demic competition. 

As a result of this philosophy, college and uni- 
versity education is more common in this country 
than in any other nation in the world. More than 
25 per cent of American youth of college age at- 
tend college or university for at least one year. In 
contrast, only 7 per cent of the youth of any other 
English speaking nation do so. No other nation 
has cultivated so extensively the most important 
resource of all—the talent of youth. 

These features make our elementary and high 
schools and our colleges and universities charac- 
teristically American. They are at once the in- 
evitable consequence and the mainspring of the 
nature of our society and its distinctiveness. 

They give substance to the educational ex- 
pression of our social and political philosophy 
of freedom, equality in birth and opportunity, 
and justice for all citizens. 


The Reality of the American Dream 


These features of our educational system are 
the reality of the American dream. They have 
given momentum to our vaunted inventiveness 
and resourcefulness; to our technological achieve- 
ments and economic well-being; to our standard 
of living which is the envy of the world, free and 
slave alike; to our social unity, political order and 
stability; and to our stature—intellectually, mor- 
ally, and spiritually. 

I believe these features, unique and distinctive, 
are worthy of our every effort to hold and pre- 
serve them in their present form, that they may 
do for coming generations what they have done 
so well for our ancestors and for ourselves. 

Our educational system now is confronted with 
a great challenge to its flexibility. This has be- 
come generally known by the catch phrase, “the 
rising tide of students.” 

In the next 20 years the American schools, on 
all levels, from the kindergarten and elementary 
to the graduate and professional schools, will 
find pressing for admission hundreds of thou- 
sands of youngsters, in numbers far beyond their 
present physical and financial means. 


The Crisis of Numbers 


That this increase in numbers will create many 
problems—and is, in fact, creating them now—is 
inevitable. Rightly we give to these problems our 
earnest attention. 

As in all times of approaching crisis, the na- 
tional future in education has brought forth a 
babble of voices proposing every conceivable 
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educational shortcut, nostrum, or gadget. Some 
cry out that in our elementary and high schools, 
class sizes must be increased; schools must be 
run longer hours and evenings the year around; 
the requirements for teacher preparation must 
be lowered; and that many who are in high 
school should be eliminated and put to work in 
the fields or shops. 

In higher education there are other proposals: 
teaching in enormous lecture sections; teaching 
by television or radio; creation of a vast network 
of junior colleges or community colleges to sub- 
stitute for the traditional institutions; attempts 
to shorten the time spent in college by revising 
the curriculum to include a variety of terminal 
and vocational programs; finally those who are 
and always have been opposed to the democratic 
objectives of American schools demand a sharp 
restriction in college admissions. They would 
make of the phrase “mass education” an expres- 
sion of derision and contempt rather than the de- 
scription of a noble social goal. 

Most of these suggestions have one common 
characteristic. They would give less education to 
a smaller proportion of the population than at 
present. 

At a recent educational conference a professor 
had this to propose: 

“Rather than plan to double the college enroll- 
ment, which can only mean lowering of the aver- 
age standard, we must start creating ample facili- 
ties with higher entrance requirements in which 
instruction can be made personal. We need to 
cultivate the best abilities to their highest attain- 
ments—we will most certainly not do it by giv- 
ing ‘more of the same.” 

As the student population doubles because of 
the increased birth rate, we shall have twice as 
many youth of the same quality as at present. I 
cannot understand, therefore, how doubling to 
admit these young people could lower the aver- 
age standard, provided, of course, that facilities 
are appropriately expanded. One can only con- 
clude, therefore, that the good professor quoted 
above really means that he disapproves of our 
present admission policy and would use the crisis 
ahead as an excuse to retreat from the American 
concept of education for all. 

Yielding to such proposals, demands, and argu- 
ments would mean regression and abandonment 
of essential features of American education. 


Problem of Size Not New 


Whatever solutions to our problems we seek 
and accept must not weaken or destroy the 
unique features of our system and I am confident 
that proper solutions are possible. 


TRENDS IN WORLD EDUCATION 
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The problems we face now and shall face as a 
result of the rising tide are serious and important. 
But these problems are not new. 

Our elementary and especially our high schools 
have expanded enormously in the last fifty years, 
as everyone in this audience knows. They have 
expanded as our population has increased, and 
they have expanded still further in response to 
the increased demand for more education of 
those who could benefit from it. Fifty years ago 
a high school education was an advantage re- 
served for the privileged few; at mid-century, as 
I have already indicated, it is nearly universal. 

Yet, in spite of this vast expansion and in spite 
of the enormous increase in numbers of pupils 
served, standards have not gone down; they have 
gone up, as the record clearly shows. Our ele- 
mentary and high schools today are better than 
they ever have been. 

Teachers’ salaries have not dropped, but risen. 
The salaries of classroom teachers, though still 
far too low in comparison with other professions, 
have improved both in dollars and in purchas- 
ing power. 

The physical school plant did not deteriorate, 
nor did school construction standards decline un- 
der pressure for more classrooms. Building stand- 
ards have been raised; our school plant today, 
though still inadequate in many areas, is the 
finest we have ever owned. 

Curricula were not watered down but greatly 
strengthened, and today’s elementary and high 
school curricula are the broadest and richest in 
history. 

All of this was achieved while two world wars 
sapped our strength and a deep depression 
plagued our economy. 

It was accomplished without abandoning, in- 
deed by actually stressing, the typical and unique 
features of our educational system. 

If all this and more could be done in the past 
fifty years, why can we not repeat the cycle of 
expansion and improvement? General conditions 
are likely to be more favorable—if we can avoid 
war and depression and if we have learned, as 
we surely have, from our past experiences. 


No Need for Panic 


I fail to see the reason for panic, and I cannot 
understand why we should allow ourselves to be 
scared into radical emergency measures which 
will rob some of our children of the best possible 
education of which they are capable and to 
which, in conformity with our American philoso- 
phy, they are entitled. The education of our chil- 
dren must not be short-changed for administra- 
tive or financial expediency. 
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The story is similar in higher education. Col- 
lege and university enrollments began to swell 
rapidly after World War I. In the 20's, as now, 
the professional and popular literature was filled 
with graphs, charts, and speeches making dire 
predictions of disaster. 

I wish to quote but one educational adminis- 
trator. For many years he served with great dis- 
tinction as president of one of our leading uni- 
versities. In 1921 he viewed the educational scene 
and in the course of an important speech said, 
“Not omitting the worldwide diminishing pur- 
chasing value of the educational dollar, no pres- 
ent day fact is fraught with more serious prob- 
lems affecting the present usefulness and the fu- 
ture vitality of our state universities than that of 
the unexpected increase in the number of stu- 
dents, during the past five years.” He called at- 
tention to the increased enrollments in state uni- 
versities and colleges of approximately 35 per 
cent in the previous five years from 1916 through 
1920. He then concluded, “One is, I am con- 
vinced, secure in the assertion that today there 
is not a single state higher educational institu- 
tion which possesses resources commensurate to 
its assumed or delegated duty and responsibility 
for educational and scientific service. . . . And 
there is little likelihood that the resources will be 
increased sufficiently and promptly enough to 


provide competent teachers and the necessary 
material facilities with which to carry out with 
full effectiveness the accepted obligation to stu- 
dents, to the state and to society.” 


More Than Double Enrollments 


It is interesting to note that from 1920 to 1940 
enrollments in the publicly controlled institutions 
increased by an additional 150 per cent. My 
friend proved to be a very poor prophet, for you 
know as well as I that within 20 years the prob- 
lems growing out of the World War I enrollment 
bulge had been met, with the result that in 1940 
our institutions were in the strongest position in 
their histories. 

The story since 1940 is perhaps even more dra- 
matic. Let me describe developments in Indiana 
to illustrate the national achievement. 

In this state we have 29 private colleges and 
universities, 2 publicly supported teachers’ col- 
leges, and 2 publicly supported universities. Our 
public institutions maintain several resident ex- 
tension centers offering adult continuation study 
and a limited number of beginning collegiate 
credit courses. Our institutions are well distrib- 
uted over the state so that 92 per cent of all high 
school graduates can begin collegiate work with- 
in 25 miles of home. 


PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


June, 1956 


Since 1940 Indiana college and university en- 
rollments have again doubled. Yet now our teach- 
ing program is stronger; our research effort more 
extensive and fruitful; our public service contri- 
bution richer; and our over-all position much 
sounder than it was at the beginning. 

Our academic plant, though still deficient, is 
developing, and we are confident of improving it 
steadily. Our auxiliary plant consisting of dor- 
mitories, student union, etc., is much more ade- 
quate in proportion to students than ever before. 

Furthermore, this 100 per cent increase has 
been accommodated without upsetting the un- 
dergraduate enrollment balance between public 
and private institutions. 


Can Do It Again 


As we look to the next 15 years I know of no 
reason why we shall not accomplish again in our 
state what we have achieved in the last 15 years 
and twice in the past 35 years. Why can we not 
double again if we must? I am not dismayed by 
the statistics that attempt to prove that we can- 
not build the classrooms, cannot find the teach- 
ers, and cannot pay for the necessary expansion. 
I have faith in the vitality and energy and re- 
sourcefulness of our people. Our past experience 
disproves the charts. 


Most Needed Quality Is Courage 


Since Phi Delta Kappa was founded we have 
evolved in this country a system of education 
which approaches equality of opportunity for all. 
Its unique features contribute to this central ob- 
jective. Our progress has been achieved without 
undue financial cost to society, despite large in- 
creases in the student body, improvement in 
teaching techniques, plant, and curriculum. 

Surely such a system is worthy of survival and 
deserving of defense by those who recognize its 
virtues and have faith in its future. 

To meet the new challenge of “the rising tide” 
and to solve the problems which it will create, 
it will of course be necessary for us to experi- 
ment with new teaching methods and proced- 
ures. We must strive in the future, not in panic 
or fear, but in calm objective deliberation, as we 
always have in the past, to improve our efficiency 
and our classroom techniques. 

But under the guise of experimentation we 
must not allow the enemies of a free democratic 
system to destroy the equality of opportunity for 
our youth for which we have so long struggled. 

May this, your Golden Anniversary, be a time 
of rededication to faith in the unique features 
of our American schools as the foundation of the 
American way. 








Are We Whelping Lemmings? 


You probably know about the Lemmings. The Lemmings are inter- 
esting folks. They're small rodents. One group lives in Siberia. They 
do mighty well in Siberia. They adjust well to the climate, to the 
living conditions, and to each other. Parent Lemmings teach their 
offspring all of the skills of living in Siberia. They do so well that they 
multiply rapidly. In a few generations there are thousands and thou- 
sands of well-educated young Lemmings. 

Then something happens to friend Lemming. He decides he wants 
to “get somewhere”—and off he starts. Traveling hundreds of miles, 
he climbs mountains, inundates plains, swims rivers, crosses marshes. 
Lemmings who are in poor physical condition and the ones who have 
received only D’s and C’s in lemmingology—the science of amphibious 
operations—drop by the wayside. 

Parents and schools are proud to see that the most apt Lemmings 
continue to adjust nicely to their life problems. The hoard dwindles 
as the coastal foothills are reached and only a remnant of the original 
starters make it to the ocean. Here the weary but well-trained Lem- 
mings who have survived pause not for a moment. They walk into the 
ocean and start to swim again as they were taught. The class vale- 
dictorian swims out to sea, bravely breasting the tide as head after 
head disappears. Finally, he is by himself, tired but swimming flaw- 
lessly. (His swimming teacher would have been proud but he had 
died on one of the early mountain passes because his training had been 
too specialized—not enough general education.) Then the class vale- 
dictorian, too, sinks from sight. 

You see, friend Lemming's education provided all the necessary 
skills but not a direction. Are we whelping well-educated Lemmings? 
—Robert L. Lamborn, headmaster, McDonogh School, McDonogh, 


Maryland. 





















THE OLD PHILOSOPHER 


I strove with none, for none was worth 
my strife; 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art: 
I warmed both hands before the fire 
of life; 
It sinks; and I am ready to depart. 









—Wa.TER SAVAGE LANDOR 






PROUD WORD YOU NEVER SPOKE 


Proud word you never spoke, but you 
will speak 

Four not exempt from pride some 
future day. 


Resting on one white hand a warm 









wet cheek 
Over my open volume you will say, 


“This man loved me!” then rise and 
trip away. 







—Watter SAVAGE LANDOR 














